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Tae MerAPON 3% ge REPORT ON DRAMA. The amalgamation of $.H.R.O.U.D.S. and the Foglamps resulted It 
HAT gM<TAPON BoP eee © in a successful year, although a modern English play by Schwesker, translated unc 
into Rumanian and acted on the circular staircase of the 13th century Tower of long 

All Spirits by 12 bus conductors chosen and rehearsed at random, did not get the 
good notices. “If a play is basically something to be seen it must be seen.” hop: 
Accepting this principle, Stiik! adapted his version of the Old King Cole story, in t 
with its chorus of junior astronomers dressed as nuns, to a specially constructed alth 
inverted dome on infra-red telescope lines. Later in the year, deliberately | as 1 
choosing a theatre which was not a theatre, the committee courageously hired, | §Tev 
for its Julius Cesar in Old Pretender costume, the building site for the new plan 
Budds and Hocking Central Stores. “What we liked about it was that the setting pect 
was really used,” said the New Schweppsman. If it seemed natural to the actor deve 
saying rhubarb to sit on a concrete mixer when he said it he sat on it. State 
Future plans are many. Already in rehearsal is the new anonymous drama cut : 
with its famous television-watching scene set in a nurses home. Though post-sink auth 
in tempo, the costumes are Aegean in flavour. Indeed even the director is wearing T 

archipelagic clothes based on recent excavations. had 
Written by Stephen Potter; designed by George Him He I 
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Leopold and Albert 


somewhat obscure young German 

Prince, Albert of Saxe-Coburg, 
crossed over from the Continent to become 
the husband of the Queen of England. 
It was a match for which the Queen’s 
uncle, Leopold King of the Belgians, had 
long been quietly and patiently preparing 
the way. Through his nephew Albert he 
hoped to exercise an important influence 
in the counsels of his niece Victoria; and, 
although he himself was gradually excluded 
as the Queen’s ardency for her consort 
grew, the success of the marriage he had 
planned must have exceeded all his ex- 
pectations. The young Prince at length 
developed into a shrewd and conscientious 
Statesman; and, had his existence not been 
cut short, he might have wielded a political 
authority second to none. 

Twenty-four years earlier, Leopold, too, 
had visited England on a similar errand. 
He had arrived to marry Princess Charlotte, 
only child of the ageing Heir to the Throne; 


A" THE BEGINNING of the year 1840, a 
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but his wife, who loved him almost as 
enthusiastically as Queen Victoria would 
love Prince Albert, had died in 1817, after 
bearing him a dead child. Again we are 
faced with one of those questions which 
are constantly bedevilling the imaginative 
student of history. Had Princess Charlotte 
survived to ascend her troublesome father’s 
throne, might the devoted and industrious 
Leopold not have occupied, behind that 
throne, a position of supreme importance ? 
And how then would the Age of Charlotte 
have compared with the great Victorian 
Age? ... In the present issue of HISTORY 
TODAY we publish an article on Princess 
Charlotte’s wedding that includes a vivid 
account of her husband’s personality—his 
diffidence, intelligence and dignity and his 
unaffected masculine charm. But for the 
mistakes of the Princess’ doctors, might he 
not have gone down to history as Leopold 
the Good, and be commemorated by a 
majestic Leopold Memorial overlooking 
the treetops of Kensington Gardens ? 
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The difference 
between her home and yours is steel 


N THE GLOSSY WORLD of 1961, this scene comes as a 
reminder that there are still parts of these islands 
where the cooking is done with a cauldron and a 

kettle over a fire smouldering on the bare stone floor, 
and water has to be carried from the local pump. 

The difference between this spartan interior and 
your home is largely a matter of steel. Steel is the 
modern material that goes into cookers, refrigerators, 
sinks, washing machines, central heating equipment, 
and all the other effort-saving equipment needed to 
turn a mere house into an ideal home. 

Steel has a behind-the-scenes réle too, because it is 
used in the machines that make all these things. It is 


used in the lorries and railway rolling stock that 
transport raw materials and finished goods. It goes 
into electricity generating stations and into electricitj 
pylons; into gasometers and industrial chemicd 
plant. 

Steel has transformed the world we live in becaus 
it is strong, cheap, plentiful, easily shaped. Steel ca 
make itself useful in so many different ways. No 
flexible and resilient in a spring. Now hard and toug 
in a cutting tool. Now workable and ductile, so that 
can be pressed into the shape of a car body. 

Steel is the versatile metal —the essential metal 0 
modern life. 


THIS IS THE STEEL AGE pritisu iron AND STEEL FEDERATIO 
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ARLY IN 1816, Lady Charlotte Campbell 

paid a social call on a duchess in Rome, 

and collected “a good deal of English 
news.” The news, of course, was gossip, and 
the gossip, naturally, was gossip about royalty: 
“Princess Charlotte’s approaching marriage 
to Prince Leopold was canvassed” over the 
coffee and the ices, “and no one seemed to 
approve; yet, as Mr. N— observed, ‘ who else 
is there who could be chosen for the bride- 





genteel Topic of Conversation.” 
forebodings, this brief alliance proved extremely happy. 
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The Wedding of Princess Charlotte 


By JOANNA RICHARDSON 
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By gracious permission of H.M. the Queen 


CHARLOTTE and LEOPOLD, at the time of their marriage, in an opera box: drawing at Windsor by 
George Dawe 


“* The Coburg Marriage,” sneered a gossip of the day, “ seems to be the only 
Despite sneers and some natural 


groom’?” The tone of surprise and dis- 
approval was echoed even in England, where 
Dorothea de Lieven, the wife of the Russian 
Ambassador, wrote incredulously to her 
brother: “It seems that the marriage of the 
Princess Charlotte with Leopold of Coburg is 
really to take place.” 

Mme. de Lieven wrote on February Ist, 
and, almost as she sanded her spluttering mes- 
sage, Charlotte was writing triumphantly to 








Mercer Elphinstone! that she would be married 
at Carlton House, and Leopold of Coburg was 
on the way from Berlin. “ He travelled,” so 
we are assured, “ with all the swiftness of love. 
Heedless of midnight air, regardless of fatigue, 
he caught a violent rheumatism in the head. 
Rapid as his journey was, still preparations were 
made for receiving him—the King George 
packet being in waiting to bring him over from 
Calais.” 

At eleven o’clock on the night of Tuesday, 
February 20th, while the cliffs shone luminous 
under the moon, Leopold landed at Dover, and 
“took up his abode at the Ship Inn for the 
night.” Next morning, while the rejected 
Prince of Orange was busy marrying the Grand 
Duchess Anna Paulovna, and while Charlotte 
“by accurate calculation & measurement of the 
distance between Berlin & Coburg ” was find- 
ing “no reason for his not being here now,” 
Leopold set off for London through the wintry 
countryside. The bare trees and oast-houses 
dozed in the half-light; and, as if the country 
meant to emphasize its Englishness, he “ had 
the satisfaction of seeing the Kentish fox- 
hounds out, and the fox pass within thirty 
yards of his carriage, when the hounds crossed 
the road in full cry.” The fox was even killed 
in his sight, “ after a very smart run of an hour 
and a quarter, and his Serene Highness expres- 
sed his gratification, this happening to be the 
first fox-hunt he had witnessed in England.” 

Leopold had taken “ only three weeks and 
three days ” to travel from Berlin to London; 
and, on his arrival at the Clarendon Hotel, 
Lord Castlereagh called “‘ to know his pleasure 
as to his future arrangements.” These arrange- 
ments evidently left room for discussion, for 
“it is a singular and unaccountable fact, that 
not one of the officers of government had pro- 
vided a residence in London for Prince Leopold, 
against his arrival. A bed-room merely was 
engaged for him, in Bond Street, by Count 
Miinster :—not even a sitting-room or drawing- 
room was attached to it.”” Leopold was forced 
to breakfast with the Archdukes Louis and 
John of Austria “ at their residence in Stratford 
Place.” However, Castlereagh, undaunted, 


1Her confidante, Emily Mercer Elphinstone, 
Baroness Nairne, later wife of the fourth Marquess of 
Lansdowne. 
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sent the result of his interview to the Prince 
Regent, wintering at Brighton. Mrs. Campbell, 
Charlotte’s lady-in-waiting, “a widow, sharp 
and angular,” informed Lady Harriot Framp- 
ton: “the Lover is arrived.” And at last, on 
Friday, February 23rd, after two days of formal 
visits in London, His Serene Highness set off 
for the Marine Pavilion at Brighton. 

At three o’clock that afternoon, protected 
from the cold by a long skirted coat, a muff and 
a feather boa, he reached Oriental Sussex, “ and 
was received in the entrance hall with the most 
enthusiastic welcome by the Duke of Clarence, 
Sir Benjamin Bloomfield, Count Hardenburg, 
and the household nobility. His Serene High- 
ness was then conducted to the Prince Regent.” 
The suitor was conducted to the waiting father. 
The Marquis Peu-a-Peu was led to the gouty, 
high-spirited gourmet in a merlin chair and a 
“brown scratch wig not particularly becom- 
ing”: to the superbly groomed, superbly 
mannered, and superbly charming Kubla Khan. 


“The Coburgh Marriage,” sneered Lady 
Williams Wynn, “‘ seems to be the only genteel 
Topic of Conversation. The Measure is sup- 
posed to have been forced on P.R. by his 
Ministers .. .” 

But now that the bridegroom had arrived, 
the disappointment and sneers generally abated; 
and the waspish comments of Lady Williams 
Wynn were more than compensated by the 
effusions of Charlotte’s lady-in-waiting, Lady 
Ilchester, who (observed Mrs. Campbell) “ is 
quite in love with Prince Leopold, and says he 
is quite to my taste.” He was, indeed; in fact 
Lady Ilchester had already said so to Lady 
Harriot Frampton: 


Dear Harriot, 

. . . I lose no time in telling you that Prince 
Leopold is enchanting as far as appearance and 
manner, and imagination cannot picture a coun- 
tenance more justifiable of love at first sight. 
There is a particularly soft and gentle expression 
blended with positive manliness of cast. Every- 
body seemed pleased, and indeed Princess Char- 
lotte’s taste is not bad... 

The Prince speaks English, I am happy to say, 
and is like an Englishman in all but the ease, 
elegance, and deference of his manners. I under- 
stand he is well informed, fond of reading, accus- 
tomed to business, has a taste for music, interests 
himself in agricultural pursuits, and likes botany, 
and is of a reserved character, very gentle, but 
firm. I hope I have said enough to please and 
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interest you, but I must add that his figure is tall 
and good; his face, if not strictly handsome, is 
positively interesting, but I [added Lady IIchester] 
think it handsome... 


While the ladies, in a flurry of urgency, 
debated whether or not he was strictly hand- 
some, Leopold prepared for his future with 
Coburg thoroughness. Not only did he 
“studiously learn the English language and 
manners, but he devoted five hours daily to 
reading the history of England.” He had a 
capacity for taking pains. At last, on Monday, 
the 26th, a “ small and crooked woman, with a 
true Mulatto face,” arrived to greet him. The 
Queen, accompanied by Princess Charlotte 
“and a train of attendants, arrived at the 
Pavilion, from Windsor, in seven hours.” A 
dinner party was given, “a select invitation of 
nobility ” graced the occasion, and “ there was 
a concert in the evening.” Charlotte’s strange 
and troubled youth, Leopold’s obscurity, were 
ending. 

And, happily, reality confirmed imagination. 
The love that had grown from necessity, from 
sheer determination, over the past few months 
was justified. The Regent himself, in a gener- 
ous moment, said Leopold possessed every 
qualification to make a woman happy; and 
“the Leo” was not only handsome, he was 
“ very much talented, with a 1,000 resources,” 
noted Charlotte, “‘ musick, singing, drawing, 
agriculture, farming & botany—besides all he is 
a capital Italian scholar, so I have everything 
almost I could wish & desire collected together in 
one.” Even Queen Charlotte, the old Begum, 
forgot her cards, and sat and talked, and had 
never been so gracious. 

In a burst of happiness, Charlotte rushed to 
her favourite yellow room at the Pavilion, and 
dashed off a note to Mercer Elphinstone. Her 
“ prudent wishes ” had been fulfilled. “ I find 
him,” she wrote, “‘ quite charming. . . . Indeed 
there is not a soul that is not in extacies at my 
fate & choice.” 


All the arrangements for the marriage were 
decided on January 29th, at a “ close confer- 
ence” at the Pavilion. On March roth, at a 
Privy Council, the Regent gave his official 
consent to the marriage. On March 15th the 
House of Commons voted £60,000 a year to the 






















































By gracious permission of H.M. the Queen 


PRINCESS CHARLOTTE as a child: portrait by Lawrence; 
during her lifetime, sole grandchild of George III 


Princess and her husband, to begin on their 
wedding-day. On March 25th, with “ un- 
precedented dispatch,” an Act was passed to 
naturalize the Prince, and it was reported that 
he would be created Duke of Kendal. Leopold 
wisely declined the dukedom, for a seat in the 
House of Lords would involve him in politics; 
besides, as Charlotte pointed out, the title of 
Kendal had a certain stigma: the last Duchess 
had been Ehrengarde de Schulembourg, mis- 
tress of George I, who had earned a reputation 
for trafficking offices. So Leopold contented 
himself with the rank of general, and, in time, 
with the Orders of the Garter and the Bath. 
While such matters of moment were being 
decided, he continued to ensure the sympathy 
of all spectators. “‘ While domesticated at the 
Pavilion, or promenading the Steyne, he proved 
how truly he was entitled to the character of a 
‘ Protestant Prince,’ by attending at, and com- 
municating with the Established Church.” 
Under the Reverend J. S. Clarke, he studied the 








English language, read Shakespeare, Pope and 
Milton, and every evening talked politics, 
strategy and literature with the elect. “ The 
more one knows him,” wrote his Dutch equerry, 
Baron Hardenbroek, “the more one values 
him. His conduct is perfect. Always quiet, 
always circumspect, he will never be elated by 
prosperity, or cast down by adversity. He sees 
everything in its true light. This preserves him 
from mistakes and mortifications. In a word, 
he is judicious, clever, and thoroughly good.” 

On March 29th a far more significant char- 
acter than Hardenbroek arrived in England: 
Dr. Christian von Stockmar. Stockmar was 
twenty-eight, a native of Coburg (where he had 
been the town’s official surgeon), and for the 
past two years he had been in Leopold’s service. 
He had a boundless ambition for power, a 
passion for intrigue, and a vast capacity for 
work. He was the worthy contemporary of 
Talleyrand and Metternich, and he was 
Leopold’s friend and adviser. He was also his 
physician; and this was just as well, for a few 
days after the Queen and Charlotte had left 
the Pavilion “‘to expedite the ceremonials,” 
Leopold was “ taken very ill, and was confined 
to his room for about five weeks, to the middle 
of April.” “ He don’t get rid of the rheumatic 
fever that attacked him before he came here,” 
wrote Charlotte anxiously. He was “in con- 
stant pain with his head, face & ears,” was deaf 
in one ear and constantly complained of hear- 
ing “ the sound of a waterfall.” The excessive 
heat in the Pavilion made everything worse. 
But at last the combined attentions of Stockmar 
and Dr. Tierney had their effect, and on April 
18th, the Corps diplomatique were notified that 
the marriage would take place on May 2nd. 
“The Coburg concern,” wrote Lady Williams 
Wynn, “is considered as settled.” On April 
26th the Queen gave “a splendid féte at Frog- 
more, and the Prince Regent was publicly 
received by his daughter and his future son- 
in-law before the assembled nobility and 
gentry.” 

Soon afterwards “ the whole party separated, 
to make arrangements for the immediate 
marriage.” Princess Charlotte, “in a purple 
silk dress, trimmed with white, and a most 
beautiful plume of white feathers,” left for 
Carlton House; and on April 28th Leopold 
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arrived at Clarence House, “ where a concourse 
of people received him with repeated huzzas.” 
They huzzaed all next day. Again and again he 
appeared on the balcony, and “ he seemed well 
calculated to make a favourable impression on 
Englishmen. His manly person—his face in- 
telligent, good-natured and diffident—his man- 
ners simple, unaffected, and unassuming—even 
the plainness of his customary attire—alto- 
gether presented a picture congenial to English 
taste, because indicative of all that is most 
respected in the English character.” Leopold 
was “ diffusing the highest satisfaction,” he 
was rapidly becoming the public darling. As 
May 2nd approached, even Lady William Wynn 
began to share the general excitement; and if 
she could not bring herself to utter a huzza 
before the balcony of Clarence House, she did 
admit that “‘ the Royal Wedding begins now to 
be the only topick, & the going to look at the 
different parts of the wardrobe the chief em- 
ployment of the beau monde.” 

As for the bride, about to be freed from her 
lamentable youth of restriction and frustration, 
she wrote with feeling ‘ No royal marriage I 
believe, ever promised to the individuals what 
this one does in point of domestic comfort, as 
without exaggeration, I think I may say that he 
is a very charming and very superior person.” 


Miss Austen, the author of Emma, declined 
to write a book on the House of Saxe-Coburg 
for the occasion: “I could,” she explained, 
* no more write a romance than an epic poem.” 
But though Miss Austen refused to celebrate, 
Thursday, May 2nd, 1816, remained a day of 
champagne happiness. All England loved the 
thought of a princess, not long nineteen, 
rescued by a prince from castles of discord, 
intrigue and misery. Even in history books it 
was hard to find when an heir to the Throne 
had last married purely for love; but Charlotte 
was wedding the prince of her choice. Young, 
prepossessing, full of hope, they would together 
efface the disastrous memory of the Regent and 
Caroline. In a world of middle-aged royal 
dukes with their eccentricities, their mistresses, 
bastards and morganatic alliances, the figures of 
Charlotte and Leopold had refreshing charm. 

And so, throughout the wedding’ day, from 
ten in the morning till five in the afternoon, 
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Leopoid made his appearance three or four 
times an hour on the familiar balcony of 
Clarence House. “ Dressed in a blue coat and 
a star, he smiled very pleasantly ” at the rejoic- 
ing populace; and when, at last, that summer 
evening, escorted by flunkeys in green-and- 
gold Coburg livery, he came to climb into his 
carriage for Carlton House, public enthusiasm 
overflowed. “‘ He was assailed by a number of 
females, patting him on the back, and giving 
him good wishes,” and the “‘ good wishes ” 
were not confined to the waving of handker- 
chiefs, “ but proceeded to the homely but sin- 
cere declaration of the interest they felt in his 
hopes and future felicity.” 

Leopold had now changed the blue coat of 
the morning for his new uniform as a British 
general: a scarlet coat, stiff and heavy with 
gold, white kerseymere waistcoat and breeches. 
Queen Charlotte, in a munificent moment, had 
given him a princely sword and belt, and the 
hilt of the sword was sparkling with diamonds 
“of uncommon lustre,” the belt itself ablaze 
“with costly gems.” His Serene Highness also 
“ displayed the emblems of the different orders 
of knighthood which were conferred upon him 
for his distinguished valour in the late con- 
tinental wars.” He was a handsome consort 
indeed as he set out, that summer evening. 

Sing, Oh sing of LEOPOLD’S fame, 
Gallant, courteous, wise, sincere.— 
Tune your harps, your homage pay, 
Celebrate the nuptial day, 
Tis indeed a blithsome May, 
*Tis a season truly bright; 
See the Bride, the Bridegroom see, 
How majestic, lovely, she; 


And the Prince how noble, free, 
Oh what conjugal delight! 


Princess Charlotte, if not majestic, was un- 
doubtedly lovely. She “ wore on her coun- 
tenance that tranquil and chastened joy which 
afemale so situated could not fail to experience. 
Her fine fair hair, elegantly yet simply arranged, 
owed more to its natural beautiful wave than 
to the art of the friseur; it was crowned with a 
superb wreath of brilliants making rosebuds 
with their leaves.” As for the wedding-dress, 
Mrs. Triaud, of Bond Street, had conjured up a 
dress to outshine Cinderella’s. Only contem- 
poraries could describe the confection: 


composed of a most magnificent silver lama, on 
net, over a rich tissue slip, with a superb border of 






























By courtesy of the Trustees of the British Museum 


PRINCE LEOPOLD (1790-1865), afterwards King of the 
Belgians: “‘ his manly person—his face intelligent, 
good-natured and diffident—his manners simple, un- 


affected . . . altogether presented a picture congenial to 
.”’ Engraving after George Dawe 


English taste . . 


silver lama embroidery at the bottom, forming 
shells and festoons of rich silver lama, and finished 
with a very brilliant roleau of lama. The body 
and sleeves to correspond, trimmed with most 
beautiful Brussels point lace, in a peculiarly 
elegant style, &c. The manteau of rich silver 
tissue, lined with white satin, trimmed round 
with a most superb silver lama border, in shells, 
to correspond with the dress, and fastened in front 
with a most brilliant and tasteful ornament of 
diamonds. The whole of the dress [declared an 
observer] surpassed all conception, particularly 
in the brilliancy and richness of its effect. 


Such was the bride who awaited Leopold of 
Coburg at Carlton House; and radiant, excited, 
assured, Charlotte introduced her suite: among 
them Mrs. Campbell, who approached the 
bridegroom in a veritable tremor of emotion: 
“The Prince bowed civilly, but said nothing, 
except when I was named, when he said, ‘ Ah! 
Mrs. Campbell,’ and smiled. A moment after 
he was called out by Lord Cholmondeley and 
taken to the altar...” 

















LEOPOLD as a suitor. 
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By courtesy of the Trustees of the British Museum 


Behind him hovers the gouty PRINCE REGENT; while CHARLOTTE is supported 


by her aged grandmother the QUEEN. A contemporary caricature 


A little after nine o’clock the Illustrious 
Personages had all assembled in the Great 
Crimson Room: the Dukes of York, Clarence 
and Kent, the Princesses Augusta, Sophia, 
Elizabeth and Mary, the Duchess of York, the 
Princess Sophia of Gloucester, the Duc 
d’Orléans (the future Louis-Philippe) and Mile 
d’Orléans, the Duc de Bourbon, the great 
officers of state, the foreign ambassadors, the 
officers of the various royal households, and, 
glowing in gold tissue, making “ the most novel, 
grand and magnificent appearance,” little, 
ageing, plain Queen Charlotte, who had “ taken 
so little root in the hearts of her people”: 
Queen Charlotte, whom the bride had avowed 
she hated quite as much as boiled mutton. 
Beside Queen Charlotte stood the Regent, 
dressed in a Field-Marshal’s uniform which 
was almost invisible beneath the Orders of the 
Garter, Bath, Guelphs, Russia, Austria, Prussia, 
France, Spain, Denmark, etc., etc., etc. 


Fantastic, admirable, brilliant, the Regent 
gave his only daughter away; and, at twenty- 
five minutes past nine, the ceremony was over. 
At a signal from Carlton House, a double royal 
salute was fired by the guns at the Tower of 
London and in St. James’s Park, and all the 
bells in London struck up a merry peal. The 
register was signed, and the Royal Family left 
the Great Crimson Room, which was exhaust- 
ingly hot “‘ from the assemblage of persons and 
the number of wax lights,” and retired grate- 
fully into the Royal Closet. 

Queen Charlotte, who had never been in 
love, urged Mrs. Campbell to go with the bride 
and bridegroom as a chaperone; Mrs. Campbell 
loyally refused. The bride put on a white satin 
pelisse trimmed with ermine, a white satin hat 
trimmed with lace and a plume of ostrich 
feathers ; and then, determined and independent 
as ever, she avoided all congratulations by slip- 
ping down the private stairs to her carriage. 
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Wearing a wedding-ring which, on her trium- 
phant instructions, had been made stronger and 
larger than usual, she drove away with her 
husband to the Duke of York’s country seat: 
Oatlands, near Weybridge, in Surrey. 

Next morning Mrs. Campbell received a 
letter from Princess Charlotte of Coburg “ to 
forbid my going down to Oatlands.” The 
honeymoon had been well earned, and it would 
be enjoyed. 


The idyll, however, was not secluded for 
long. On the first day of the honeymoon, 
Leopold and his wife were “ walking through 
the grounds, and resorting to the celebrated 
grotto bath.” But on the second day, about 
three o’clock, just as Charlotte was writing to 
Mercer that Leo was “the perfection of a 
lover,” she and Leo were “ unexpectedly 
gratified.” If Mrs. Campbell was kept at bay, 
the Regent himself was not; and “ their royal 
father ” arrived, and stayed for an hour and a 
half. And not only were they observed by the 


Regent, but, when the Regent had gone, a 
permanent and acute observer focused them in 
his gaze. Dr. Stockmar was never absent; and, 
prowling discreetly round the house, he saw 
his master’s wife. 


I saw the Sun for the first time at Oatlands 
[he noted on 5 May]. Baron Hardenbroek, the 
Prince’s equerry, was going into the breakfast 
room. I followed him, when he suddenly signed 
to me with his hand to stay behind; but she had 
already seen me, and I her—*‘ Aha! docteur,” 
she said, “‘ entrez.”” She was handsomer than I 
had expected, with most peculiar manners, her 
hands generally folded behind her, her body 
always pushed forward, never standing quiet, 
from time to time stamping her foot, laughing a 
great deal, and talking still more. I was examined 
from head to foot, without however losing my 
countenance. My first impression was not 
favourable. In the evening she pleased me more. 
Her dress was simple, and in good taste. 


Stockmar was dyspeptic, cynical, and tended 
always to view with a hypercritical gaze; but 
from the evening of May 5th, 1816, when 
Charlotte wore the simple, elegant dress, she 
had made the German doctor her friend. 








———-—- —— 
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The experienced PRINCE REGENT gives sound advice on the conduct of a happy marriage. 
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N JULY 3RD, 1863, on the rolling farm- 
O lands of southern Pennsylvania, a nation 

died. Up to that moment the palm of 
victory, the crown of triumph, had not seemed 
beyond the grasp of the Confederacy, and 
though, with the use of historical hindsight, 
it is now apparent to some students of the 
period that the turn of the War between the 
States had come the previous September at 
Sharpsburg, on the banks of the Antietam, 
when General Lee’s first invasion of the North 
had been checked,' this was by no means the 
prevailing contemporary opinion. 

It was, after all, on October 6th, 1862—the 
very morrow of Sharpsburg—that Gladstone, 
then Chancellor of the Exchequer, declared 
at Newcastle-upon-Tyne that “ Jefferson Davis 
and the leaders of the South had made a 
nation.” Though strenuous efforts were made 
by Mr. Gladstone’s Ministerial colleagues to 
explain away his historic indiscretion, it was 
considered possible by many in London—and 
hoped by many in Richmond—that the Chan- 
cellor had spoken not only as an individual, but 
as the voice of numerous Confederate sym- 
pathizers in England. Even Disraeli, comment- 
ing in the House of Commons on Gladstone’s 
statement, though less in sympathy with the 
cause of the South, viewed the Civil War in the 
light of a great revolution of indefinite length 
that would leave the American people per- 
manently cloven asunder: “I cannot conceal 
from myself the conviction that, whoever in this 
House may be young enough to live to witness 
the ultimate consequences of this civil war, will 
see, whenever the waters have subsided, a 
different America from that which was known 
to our fathers, and even from that of which this 
generation has had so much experience. It will 
be an America of armies, of diplomacy, of rival 
States and manoeuvring Cabinets, of frequent 
turbulence, and probably of frequent wars.” 
No such expressions of prophecy or optimism 
or confidence followed Gettysburg. 

After the Battle of Gettysburg there can be 
no doubt that the hopes of the South lay no 
longer in the compulsive victory of their own 
arms, but rather in the growing war-weariness 
in the North and the possibility of a peace of 


1 Cf. Clifford Dowdey, The Land they Fought For 
(New York, 1956), 263. 
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Why 
Gettysburg ? 


In the summer of 1863, the 
Confederacy faced a momentous decision: 
should it try to save the position on 
the Mississippi, re-inforce the promising 
Tennessee front, or stake all upon 
an attack direct from Virginia into 


the heart of the North? 


By SIR JOHN 
WHEELER-BENNETT 


compromise. When Pickett’s Virginian veterans 
touched, but could not hold, Cemetery Ridge, 
the Army of Northern Virginia lost the power 
to inflict upon their opponents the decisive 
defeat that should compel the recognition of 
Confederate independence. 

Into the much vexed controversy of Lee’s 
conduct of the campaign of Gettysburg, and 
ultimately of the battle itself, the present writer 
will not enter. It is a dangerous field for 
Englishmen to intrude upon, even for critics 
of such exalted military genius as Field-Marshal 
Viscount Montgomery! The purpose of this 
article is to present the reasons that prompted 
Lee to take the calculated risk of embarking on 
a second invasion of the Union. 

That the campaign of Gettysburg was 4 
military gamble cannot be denied, but there 
are few decisions taken in war that are not in 
some degree hazardous. That General Lee 
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was himself not averse to a military gamble is 
also true, but he had proved himself a master 
of this art, notably on the two occasions of 
Second Manassas and Chancellorsville when 
he had divided his forces in the face of an 
enemy in considerably superior strength, and 
had achieved outstanding victories—Stonewall 
Jackson, however, having been in command of 
the other portion of his army in both cases. 
That there were numerous unfavourable factors 
must also be admitted. The loss of Jackson’s 
great military talents, a loss that had deprived 
Lee of his “ right arm,” was one of them, and 
Lee was only to grasp the full measure of this 
loss after the campaign had begun. Another 
such factor was the re-organization of the Army 
of Northern Virginia necessitated by Jackson’s 
death, with the result that Lee began his 
campaign on June 2nd, 1863, with an army of 
which the redistribution of commands had only 
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The second day of the Battle of Gettysburg, July 2nd, 1863, when the assault of the coeterare 
General Hood’s division was foiled by Unionist gunners on the short, rocky hill of Little Round Top 


been announced three days before. ‘“ Two 
untried corps commanders, three of the nine 
divisions under new leaders, seven freshly 
promoted brigadier-generals of infantry, six 
infantry brigades under their senior colonels, a 
third of the cavalry directed by officers who 
had not previously served with the Army of 
Northern Virginia, the artillery redistributed, 
the most experienced of the corps commanders 
[Longstreet] inflated with self-importance, 
above all, Jackson’s discipline, daring, and 
speed lost forever to the Army—such was Lee’s 
plight when the establishment of the new corps 
was formally announced on May 30th, though 
the re-organization was not then complete.” 
There was, in addition, a third factor. The 
army under Lee’s command, though its morale 
and self-confidence and fighting spirit were at 


2 Douglas Southall Freeman, R. E. Lee, Vol. III 
(New York, 1935), pp. 15-16. 














their zenith, was both hungry and tired. Since 
the beginning of the Peninsular Campaign in 
May 1862, and the collateral operations of 
Stonewall Jackson in the Valley of Virginia, 
there had scarcely been a break in the hostili- 
ties, with the exception of the pause on the 
banks of the Opequon after Sharpsburg and 
the bitter winter of Fredericksburg. Since Lee 
had assumed command of the Army of Northern 
Virginia, after Joseph Johnston’s wound at 
Seven Pines (May 31st, 1862), that army had 
repelled three attempts of the North to reach 
Richmond (the Seven Days, Fredericksburg 
and Chancellorsville), had inflicted a severe 
defeat on the enemy at Second Manassas, and 
had itself invaded Maryland. This brilliant 
record of success had left the army in magni- 
ficent fettle psychologically but physically 
weary. Moreover, since these victories had 
been fought and won on the soil of Virginia, that 
fertile land’s resources of supply had become 
gravely taxed, with the result that the army was 
not only weary but also short of food and of 
such essentials as shoes and forage. 

This latter situation was both a plus and 
minus factor in Lee’s calculations. What were 
his other reasons for, first, determining in his 
own mind that a second invasion of the North 
should be undertaken and, secondly, in per- 
suading President Davis and his Cabinet to 
agree to the wisdom of this decision ? 

The situation of the war after the Battle of 
Chancellorsville (May 2nd/3rd, 1863)—a feat 
of arms which Lee’s greatest biographer, writ- 
ing a quarter of a century ago, described as 
“more nearly a flawless battle . . . than any 
that was planned and executed by an American 
commander ”’—was one that brooked no delay 
on the part of the Confederacy. Though he had 
won an outstanding victory over the Army of 
the Potomac, Lee was well aware that Hooker 
still lay on the line of the Rappahanock with an 
army numerically superior to his own. It was 
only a matter of time, therefore, before the 
Union army, recovered from its stunning 
defeat, would pursue its advance upon Rich- 
mond, either under Hooker or some other of 
its many commanders. 

On the other hand, the situation in the West 
was grave in the extreme. There Grant held 

% Freeman, op. cit., p. 2. 





Pemberton’s substantial army besieged jp 
Vicksburg. The siege had already lasted three 
weeks and the garrison and the people of the 
city were on starvation rations. To lose Vicks- 
burg meant that the last stronghold of the South 
on the Mississippi would have fallen, leaving 
the territory of the Confederacy irretrievably 
divided. Moreover, in Tennessee, Union 
armies under Burnside and Rosecrans opposed 
125,000 men to the 66,000 Confederate forces 
commanded by Bragg and Buckner. 

Much pressure was brought to bear on 
President Davis to utilize the highly favourable 
situation created by the victory of Chancellors- 
ville to relieve the position in the West. To Mr, 
Davis himself, and to at least two of his Cabinet 
—Secretary of War Seddon and Postmaster- 
General Reagan—it seemed of vital importance 
to maintain a hold on the Mississippi through 
which could come essential supplies from the 
West. The President had received plans from 
both Beauregard and Longstreet to this end. 
Both called for a reinforcement of Bragg’s 
army in Tennessee. Beauregard favoured an 
attack upon Rosecrans which, if successful, 
would result in liberating Nashville and all of 
Tennessee, and a subsequent thrust northwards 
to cut Grant’s communications on the Missis- 
sippi. Longstreet’s strategy, on the other hand, 
while also envisaging an advance by Bragg upon 
Nashville, provided thereafter for a sweep into 
Kentucky with the ultimate aim of invading the 
North through Ohio, thereby compelling Grant 
to raise the siege of Vicksburg. 

Mr. Davis does not appear to have been 
favourably impressed by either of these plans. 
Himself a “‘ Westerner ” in strategy, he pre- 
ferred a direct attempt to relieve Vicksburg by 
sending fresh troops to assist Johnston in his 
efforts to raise the siege by attacking the be 
siegers. Secretary Seddon, therefore, wrote to 
Lee in the second week of May 1863, desiring 
him to transfer two divisions, those of Pickett 
and Hood, which had not been engaged a 
Chancellorsville, to Johnston’s command. 

Lee, now as at all times utterly punctilious 
in his respect for President Davis as his 
Supreme Commander-in-Chief, replied that 
this seemed to him a dangerous and doubtful 
experiment. He had, he said, an alternative plat 
of action to suggest, but if this were rejected 
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he would, if still so desired, send the two divi- 
sions to the West. 

In effect, Lee’s opinion of the Secretary of 
War’s proposal was considerably lower than he 
had stated. The projected transfer of Pickett 
and Hood, together with the loss sustained by 
casualties at Chancellorsville, would reduce the 
Army of Northern Virginia to a muster-roll of 
less than 50,000, a force altogether too meagre 
to deal with the 100,000 troops of the Army of 
the Potomac that still remained to Hooker. In 
face of the inevitable Union advance, Lee 
would be compelled to withdraw within the 
defences of Richmond, with the result that 
the chief cities of the Confederacy on both 
fronts would come simultaneously under siege, 
a situation that he felt certain to be wrong. In 
fact, the fate of Vicksburg had been sealed when 
Pemberton withdrew his army within the city’s 
defence works and the Federal gun-boats had 
bottled him up there. This was not, of course, 
as apparent then as it is today, but Lee, though 
he did not underestimate the disaster that the 
Confederacy would sustain if the Mississippi 
River became closed to her, was sufficiently 
aware of the probability of such a disaster. 
Ultimately, as he said, it was a choice between 
the dubious situation on the Mississippi and 
the known situation in Virginia, and he would 
not willingly barter away his power of man- 
oeuvre and withstand siege in Richmond for the 
possibility that the existing siege of. Vicksburg 
might be lifted.4 

To Lee’s mind a more daring strategy was 
called for, a manoeuvre that should, at one and 
the same time, strike at the heart of the enemy, 
telieve the pressure in the West and bring the 
end of the war within measurable distance by 
strengthening the hand of the Peace Party 
within the Union and of those influential ele- 
ments in Britain and in France who favoured 
recognition of the Confederacy. What he 
envisaged was a second invasion of the North, 
this time through Pennsylvania. 

Three causes impelled Lee to a policy of 
offence. First, as has been stated, Virginia had 
become almost exhausted by the continuous 
campaigning on her territory, and both the 
army and the civilian population were much 
straitened for food and supplies: secondly, by 


* Dowdey, op. cit., p. 260. 
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of GENERAL ROBERT E. LEE (1807-1870) 


threatening Washington, he might induce 
President Lincoln to make substantial with- 
drawals from Grant’s forces before Vicksburg 
in order to prevent the Confederate army from 
moving with fire and sword through the rich, 
unscathed and defenceless Northern States; 
thirdly, the Army of the Potomac, after the 
recent repetition of a series of successive 
disasters, would not be high in morale, whereas 
the fighting spirit of the Army of Northern 
Virginia, after a corresponding number of vic- 
tories, was never higher.® What Lee aimed to do 


5 Lieut.-Colonel G. F. R. Henderson, The Civil 
War, a Soldier’s View (Chicago, 1958), p. 226. 
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Was Lee wrong to press upon Fefferson Davis his 
decision to invade Northern soil? A romantic portrait 








was to use the covered approach of the Shenan- 
doah Valley and its continuation, the Cumber- 
land Valley, as his line of invasion, to enter 
southern Pennsylvania and there to defeat the 
Union army in a pitched battle on their own 
soil. It was with this plan in prospect that he 
obeyed a summons to Richmond to attend, on 
May 14th, a meeting with the President and his 
Cabinet. 

There were other factors confederate (if one 
may be permitted the term!) to Lee’s general 
strategic concept. In the North it was not only 
the Army of the Potomac that had suffered a 
body-blow at Chancellorsville. Public morale 
was at a low ebb and even the Northern news- 
papers used the word “ invincible ” when they 
wrote of Lee and the Army of Northern Vir- 
ginia, an attitude of mind that Confederate 
secret agents were quick to foster. There was 
also the unpopularity of the projected draft for 
military service—which was to provoke bloody 
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By force of stubbornness and numbers, the victor of 
Gettysburg, GENERAL GEORGE G. MEADE (1815-1872) 
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riots in New York immediately after Gettysburg 
—and, in addition, the activities of the Copperhead 
Movement, together with the incipient seces- 
sionism of the Knights of the Golden Circle, 
which presented added sources of anxiety and 
despondence. All this was grist to the mill of 
the Peace Party in the North, who became in- 
creasingly vocal and shrill in their demands 
upon Mr. Lincoln for a peace of compromise. 
This was not lost upon the Peace Party in the 
South, whose leader, the Vice-President of the 
Confederacy, Alexander Stephens, succeeded 
in persuading Jefferson Davis to agree to his 
going North concurrently with Lee’s invasion 
of Pennsylvania to “ open the way for future 
negotiations that might eventually lead to an 
amicable adjustment.” The Vice-President 
and his fellow peace commissioner, Robert 
Ould, had not reached Newport News when 
tidings of disaster at Gettysburg and Vicksburg 
altered the picture irrevocably, but to the end 
of his life Stephens asserted that, had Lee been 
victorious, “‘ Mr. Lincoln might have been... 
brought to entertain a proposition to treat, not 
only on the exchange of prisoners, but on terms 
of peace, notwithstanding the fall of Vicks- 
burg.’’® 

And across the Atlantic, in London and in 
Paris, the news of Chancellorsville had released 
demonstrations of sympathy for the cause of the 
South. On May 2nd, the very day of the battle, 
the editor of The Times gravely advised the 
Federal Government to accept the fact that 
the Union was “‘ irreparably divided.” Speak- 
ing of the American Revolution, the editorial 
continued: “ We have all come to the con- 
clusion that they [the American Colonies] had a 
right to be independent, and it was best that 
they should be. Nor can we escape the inference 
that the Federals will one day come to the same 
conclusion with regard to the Southern States.” 
The North “have not succeeded simply be- 
cause theirs was only lust of empire and the 
rage of disappointment. They have been met 
by a still stronger passion—the love of in- 
dependence.” 

The climate of ideas in London was suffi- 
ciently adverse to the cause of the North to 
depress profoundly at least one junior secretary 


® Robert McElroy, Jefferson Davis, the Unreal 
and the Real (New York, 1957), II, pp. 382-3. 
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of the United States Legation. “At that 
moment—the early summer of 1863—the rebel 
party in England was full of confidence, and 
felt strong enough to challenge the American 
Legation to a show of power,” wrote young 
Henry Adams. “ They knew better than the 
Legation what they could count upon; that the 
law officers and commissioners of customs at 
Liverpool dared not prosecute the iron-clad 
ships; that Palmerston, Russell and Gladstone 
were ready to recognize the Confederacy; that 
the Emperor Napoleon would offer them every 
inducement to do it.” 

In point of fact, the Confederate Com- 
missioners in London, James Mason and 
L. Q. C. Lamar, and their friends of the Con- 


7 The Education of Henry Adams, Modern 


Library edition (New York, 1918), p. 186. 
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Mansell Collection 
Admiral Porter’s Unionist fleet arrives at Vicksburg, July 4th, 1863, after the Confederate surrender 
of this key to the Mississippi; from Harper’s Weekly 


federate lobby, were over-optimistic in their 
confidence and ill-advised in their choice of the 
erratic John Roebuck as their Parliamentary 
champion. Nevertheless, on June 30th, 1863, 
the eve of Gettysburg, Roebuck did introduce 
in the House of Commons a motion for the 
recognition of the Confederacy. He was 
soundly trounced by John Bright and the debate 
that followed redounded to the discredit of 
Roebuck and his cause.*® 

As for that wily sovereign Napoleon III, 
though he willingly traded casuistries with 
John Slidell; though he countenanced the 
underwriting of the Confederate “cotton 
bonds ” by the banking house of d’Erlanger 
and the construction of Confederate iron-clads 


* Frank Lawrence Owsley, King Cotton Diplomacy 
(Chicago, 1959), Pp. 443-456. 
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Mountain-fighting in Tennessee, ‘1863; the State from which General Sherman’s famous march 
through Georgia was to be launched 


at Bordeaux by the firm of Armand et cie, he 
was never and in no way committed beyond the 
point of no return. 

Despite these uncertainties, however, there 
seems little doubt that an overwhelming victory 
of Confederate arms upon Northern soil would 
have had great repercussions on public opinion 
in Britain and France and could not have been 
without its effects upon official policy. Whether, 
in either country, the reaction of the Govern- 
ment would have amounted to full recognition 
of the Confederacy is open to debate. 

All these factors were present in the minds 
of those who met at Richmond in the Cabinet 
Room on the second floor of the Confederate 
Whiie House on May 14th. Their purpose was 
to make the crucial decision on the next move 
in Confederate strategy. All recognized the 
supreme gravity of the conference and that upon 
their decision might hang the fate of their 
nation. 


President Davis read aloud letters from the 
Governor of Mississippi and others in the West 
urging the desperate need for sending reinforce- 
ments from Lee’s army to raise the siege of 
Vicksburg. Then Lee spoke. He advanced the 
arguments that we already know: the low ebb 
of food and fodder in Virginia; the opportunity 
to revictual the army on the rich Northern 
farm-lands; the inescapable fact that the man- 
power of the South grew steadily less, while the 
Northern armies, already four-to-one, were 
constantly increased by fresh conscripts and 
immigrant mercenaries. He expressed his un- 
willingness to weaken his forces by troop trans- 
fers to the West, which would result in the 
sacrifice of the advantageous position, both 
military and psychological, achieved at Chan- 
cellorsville. He pressed for the daring strategy 
of invasion, which, by drawing Hooker out of 
Virginia and defeating him again on Union soil, 
would stimulate alike the activities of the Peace 
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Party in the North and the sympathies of the 
“ interventionists ” in Britain and France. 

For three days the Confederate President 
and his Cabinet debated the issue. Finally, all, 
with one exception, were won over by Lee’s 
arguments. The exception was the Postmaster- 
General, John Reagan of Texas. With adamant 
tenacity he held to the view that Vicksburg 
must be relieved and he emphasized the vital 
necessity of keeping intact the line of com- 
munications with the Trans-Mississippi terri- 
tories of the Confederacy. Let Lee, he argued, 
threaten an invasion of the North without 
actually carrying it into effect. Behind this 
bluff, some 30,000 troops should be sent from 
Virginia to the West and the defences of 
Richmond should be strengthened to stand 
siege. ., 

Between these alternative courses of action 
President Davis hesitated, debated agonizingly 
within himself and, finally, came down on the 
side of Lee.® It was a climacteric decision, and 
he has been criticized for taking it. “‘ The one 
occasion of the war when Lee asserted himself 
strongly,” a biographer of Davis, H. J. Ecken- 
trode, the Virginian historian, has written, 
“was the one occasion when he happened to 
be wrong . . . [Davis] has been blamed for 
preferring his own judgement to that of his 
generals, but in this case, when he went against 
his judgement, he made the mistake that 
decided the war.”!° 

But was Lee wrong in pressing his view 
against that of Reagan ? And was Davis in error 
in deciding in Lee’s favour ? The fate of Vicks- 
burg was already sealed and, though Lee could 
not have known the full imminence of its fall, 
his military intuition prompted him to the 
belief that in weakening his forces in Virginia 
he was abandoning the potential substance for 
the certain shadow. The strategic gamble of 
invasion that he urged upon Davis and his 
Cabinet was surely justified in its concept. That 
it failed was due, as much as anything, to Lee’s 
failure to grasp in full the essential weakness of 
the military instrument at his disposal. 

The re-organization of the Army of 
Northern Virginia that Lee effected between 


® Hudson Strode, Fefferson Davis, Confederate 
President (New York, 1959), pp. 402-405. 
1 Quoted by Strode, p. 405. 
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the crucial decision of May 16th and the begin- 
ning of the Gettysburg campaign on June 2nd 
was pushed through with a speed occasioned by 
the necessity of striking the enemy while the 
advantage of war still lay in Lee’s hands. The 
result was that, though the fighting spirit of 
the troops who entered Pennsylvania could not 
have been finer, they were not the same com- 
posite force, the same perfectly functioning 
military machine that had defeated the Union 
army at Chancellorsville. It was not merely 
that the loss of Stonewall Jackson had deprived 
Lee of his “ other self,” one with whom he 
could commune in complete confidence and 
understanding; it was that the re-organization 
of May 1863 had produced an army that had 
never fought as a whole and that, with the 
exception of Longstreet’s First Corps, was 
largely functioning under new commanders." 
There had been no time for them to “ shake 
down ” together, no time for officers to get to 
know their new commands, or for troops to 
establish confidence in their officers. Lee at 
Gettysburg was defeated not by the superior 
generalship of Meade, nor by the numerical 
superiority of the Army of the Potomac. He 
was defeated by the inexorable pressure of 
events and circumstances that had made neces- 
sary the re-organization of his army in so short 
a compass of time. “To explain this re- 
organization,” Douglas Freeman has written, 
“is largely to explain Gettysburg. Nothing 
happened on that field that could not be read 
in the roster of the army, the peculiarities and 
inexperience of the new leaders, the distribution 
of the units, and the inevitable confusion of a 
staff that had to be enlarged or extemporized 
to direct troops with which it was un- 
acquainted.” With this view the present 
writer respectfully concurs. 


11 “* Commissions as lieutenant-general have been 
signed for General R. S. Ewell to take rank from 
May 23, and for A. P. Hill to take rank from May 24,” 
wrote Robert Garlick Kean, Head of the Confederate 
Bureau of War, in his diary on May 24th, 1863. 
“* General Ewell [who had lost a leg in the campaign 
of Second Manassas in August 1862] is still unable 
to take the field, not having sufficiently learned the 
use of his false leg. His general health is also feeble.” 
Inside the Confederate Government, the diary of 
Robert Garlick Hill Kean, edited by Edward Younger 
(New York, 1957), pp. 64-65. 

12 Freeman, op. cit., p. 16. 
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N THE YEAR IN WHICH CHRISTOPHER WREN 
|= appointed Savilian Professor of Astro- 

nomy at Oxford, there was born to Farmer 
Hawksmoor and his wife near Tuxford in 
Nottinghamshire a son, Nicholas. It was 1661, 
the second year of the Restoration; the year of 
Charles the Second’s coronation; and the Great 
Fire of London, when, in Evelyn’s words, 
*‘ the Stones of St. Paul’s flew like Grenades,” 
was but five years off, although the significance 
of this event and the opportunities it was to 
bring could not then be apparent to either the 
Hawksmoors or their son. The boy received 
the rudiments of learning during the years in 
which Pepys was writing his diary and Milton 
Paradise Lost and Paradise Regained; yet, de- 
spite his gifts, his schooling must have been 





The 


Baroque Age 
of 


Hawksmoor 


Though he was a less inspired architect 
than Wren or Vanbrugh, Hawksmoor’s 
** life and work are inextricably 
interwoven with theirs’; and he 
contributed largely to their 


great achievement. 


By TUDOR EDWARDS 


Modest, dour and learned, NICHOLAS HAWKSMOOR 
(1661-1736): bust in the Codrington Library, All Souls 


limited, for at about sixteen he was apprenticed 
as a clerk to Justice Samuel Mellish of 
Doncaster. 

Hawksmoor’s “ early skill and genius ” for 
architecture might have remained in obscurity 
were it not for Edward Gouge, a distinguished 
plasterer, who worked on some notable country 
houses; and it was probably Gouge who intro- 
duced him into the Wren circle. Hawksmoor 
was about eighteen when he entered Sir 
Christopher Wren’s office as “scholar and 
domestic clerk.” Wren was now Surveyor- 
General of the King’s Works. The new St. 
Paul’s was already rising, phoenix-like, above 
the City’s merchandise, and fifty new churches 
sprigged the drawing boards and would soon 
rise with pagoda-like steeples from the recently- 
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scorched earth. It may be said that Hawksmoor 
was associated with all Wren’s work from 
about 1683, either as measurer, draughtsman or 
clerk of the works. What may seem extra- 
ordinary is that, with little or no previous 
experience or academic training, he matured so 
quickly that the greatest architect in the realm 
gave him more and more responsibility from an 
early stage. Thus, from about 1684, Hawks- 
moor was “supervisor” of Wren’s work at 
Winchester Palace; and, only a few years later, 
he was acting in the same capacity at Chelsea, 
where he was “drawing designs for ye 
Hospital.” 

In 1689, just after the succession of William 
and Mary, Hawksmoor, through his master’s 
good offices, was made Clerk of the Works at 
Kensington Palace (Kensington House, until 
bought by William III from the Earl of Not- 
tingham in that year). It would seem that 
Wren now recommended his pupil to his private 
clients, for in the following year we find 
Hawksmoor making alterations to Broadfield 
Hall in Hertfordshire, a house (demolished 
during the last century) that figures in Hine’s 
Relics of an Un-Common Attorney, and this 
work seems to have been done entirely on his 
own account. It was his work at Christ’s 
Hospital in London, however, that brought him 
out of anonymity. Here, for the first time, he is 
revealed as an individual and a competent 
architect; for, although Wren was in charge, 
the designs for Sir John Moore’s Writing 
School (1693-95) were made by Hawksmoor, 
just as the Mathematical School there was 
designed by Hooke. 

The end of the century brings him into focus 
as a Creator and not a mere executant, for he was 
working on Easton Neston, the home of Sir 
William Fermor, Baron Lempster, in North- 
amptonshire. Earlier, Wren had a hand here, 
adding wings to an earlier structure; but the 
house was rebuilt by Hawksmoor in 1702, the 
year of Queen Anne’s accession. The house is 
remarkable for the Vanbrugh scale of the lofty 
flattened Ionic pilasters over the full height, 
teaching almost to the final balustrade, and for 
the spacious windows. It was to have had 
wings and a central cupola, as shown in 
Vitruvius Britannicus, but Hawksmoor never 
carried these out. Its facade is in excellent taste, 
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aristocratic without being pompous, and it is a 
house filled with such riches as the History of 
Cyprus painted in chiaroscuro on the stair- 
case by Sir James Thornhill, and the stucco 
decorations, including a beautiful ceiling panel 
of Venus and Adonis, by the Anglo-Danish 
Charles Stanley. Some of the architectural 
features, at least, were paralleled in Addiscombe 
House in Surrey (now demolished), built only a 
year or so later; and, since the accounts of this 
house state that much of the work was measured 
by Hawksmoor, the design may safely be 
attributed to him, although one is here con- 
scious of the omnipresent Vanbrugh, for whom 
Hawksmoor was by this time working. 

It is unfortunate that Hawksmoor’s many 
official commitments, together with the emerg- 
ence of a newly-revived Palladian school, cur- 
tailed his activity in the sphere of the country 
house. Only one more is known definitely to 
have been remodelled by him, and that was 
Ockham House in Surrey, which he altered for 
Lord Chancellor King in 1724-29. Annotated 
drawings in Hawksmoor’s hand of this house 
have only recently been discovered, and they 
leave no doubt as to the architect. Unfor- 
tunately, Ockham was recently destroyed, 
leaving only a kitchen block and stables of 
Hawksmoor’s period. It seems likely, too, that 
he made additions a little earlier to Wotton 
House, Surrey, for Sir John Evelyn, son of the 
diarist; for among the Evelyn MSS. in Christ 
Church Library, Oxford, is Sir John’s journal, 
recording on August 15th, 1713, that “ Mr. 
Hawksmoor came in ye evening & . . . took the 
dimensions of the house and offices in order to 
draw a plan for some new rooms.” 

Meanwhile, he was heavily committed at 
Greenwich Hospital, where since 1698 he had 
been Clerk of the Works, a post he was to retain 
until his death. He had also come into contact 
with Sir John Vanbrugh, now Comptroller of 
the Works, whose designs he was executing at 
Greenwich. In his capacity as Clerk of the 
Works (and Assistant Surveyor from 1705 to 
1729), Hawksmoor was more closely associated 
with the building of the Hospital than anyone 
else. He was responsible for almost all the 
drawings and for most of the detail, and prob- 
ably had a say in the twin domes. The buildings 
generally were determined by Wren and Van- 
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Easton Neston, Northamptonshire: the garden front of the house that Hawksmoor rebuilt in 1702. 


The design of the garden itself is modern. 


Here the staircase was decorated by Hogarth’s father-in- 


law, Sir James Thornhill 


brugh, however, and it is almost impossible to 
ascribe any specific features to Hawksmoor. 
Indeed, it is oftem as difficult to distinguish 
Wren’s work from Vanbrugh’s. Both Wren and 
Vanbrugh played the réle of paterfamilias to an 
extensive group of satellite architects, masons 
and craftsmen, who owed much to their 
masters. The masters have sometimes been 
given the credit for the work of their colleagues 
and juniors. Conversely, it becomes increas- 
ingly fashionable to attribute the later work of 
the masters to their pupils and followers. This 
is a field as complex as that of Rubens and his 
circle, with their equally phenomenal output, 
and it is full of pitfalls, especially where no 
documentary evidence exists and specialists 
continued to disagree on stylistic grounds. 
Hawksmoor has the status of neither Wren 
nor Vanbrugh, yet his life and work are in- 





extricably interwoven with theirs, and he con- 
tributed in no small measure to their achieve- 
ment. To Vanbrugh, the mysterious aristocrat 
who suddenly abandoned Restoration drama in 
order to conceive the greatest country houses in 
Europe (Versailles and Schénbrunn apart), 
Hawksmoor gave the technical knowledge that 
he himself had derived from Wren, making it 
possible to transmute Vanbrugh’s heroic and 
megalomaniacal designs into stone. Yet Hawks- 
moor was inspired by Vanbrugh’s gay Baroque 
manner and then gave it his own dour Roman 
hue; indeed, the two men must be regarded as 
complementary to each other. Turning full 
circle, Hawksmoor then influenced Wren’s 
later work, colouring the latter’s Caroline 
Baroque with the Vanbrugh-Hawksmoor stamp, 
as may be seen in Wren’s later churches. Thus 
this triumvirate—they signed the preface to the 
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The Hawksmoor Quadrangle, All Souls, Oxford. Hawksmoor began his reconstruction of the 
college in 1715; and, “‘ strangely enough, he worked in a totally different idiom, the Gothic . . .” 


1707 English translation of the Italian Fr. 
Andrea Pozzo’s work Rules and Examples of 
Perspective, proper for Painters and Architects 
(Rome, 1693)—fathered and reared the brief 
phase of Baroque in England. 

Before the end of the century, in 1692-95, 
Hawksmoor was working on Queen’s College, 
Oxford. He began with the Library, that delec- 
table scholars’ retreat with the superb Grinling 
Gibbons bookcases. Here again we are on un- 
certain ground, for the rebuilding of the 
College was begun under Wren in 1672. Was 
the design made by Wren and modified in 
execution by Hawksmoor? What is certain is 
that the remainder of the College is the work of 
Hawksmoor, begun in 1709 and completed 
shortly before his death. Here we see the fully 
matured artist, now working with Vanbrugh at 
Blenheim and Castle Howard. With its street 


screen and dominating cupola, and the ample 
front quadrangle, its fourth side linked up by 
a piazza, this is an essay in high Baroque. (Yet 
Hawksmoor’s original designs, preserved in the 
College archives, are slightly different, and yet 
another architect, William Townsend, seems to 
have tampered with them.) 

Indeed, Oxford was to keep Hawksmoor 
busy for a long time. From 1715 he was re- 
building All Souls College, but here, strangely, 
he worked in a totally different idiom, the 
Gothic, perhaps in order to match the existing 
Gothic chapel. The interiors are in a classical 
style, though austere and chilly. He was re- 


sponsible for the North Quadrangle, Hall, 
Buttery and Codrington Library, and members 
of the College and others were so pleased with 
the taste and boldness of his plans that they 
partly financed the rebuilding, the arms of some 
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The Library, Queen’s College, Oxford, ‘‘ that delectable scholars’ retreat with the superb Grinling 
Gibbons bookcases ”’ 


of the donors being displayed on those build- 
ings to which they contributed. Taste changes, 
and later generations have abused All Souls as 
a monstrous hybrid. The fact is that Hawks- 
moor’s Gothic was too early and too late, al- 
though we may now regard it, historically, as 
the earliest instance of the “‘ Gothick.” Others 
may regard it as pour rire, and yet there is an 
indefinable charm about its toy-like crockets 
and spires and the flying pair of towers as on 
some Indonesian pagoda. 

In his monumental plans for Brasenose, as 
illustrated in Williams’ Oxonia Depicta (1732), 
alas, never carried out, we see his return to 
Palladio and the Roman, a dour, rusticated 
facade, with a great pedimented and columned 
portico, and a piazza linking the two quad- 
rangles. He was associated with yet another 
college, Worcester, where about 1720 he 
assisted Dr. George Clarke in the planning of 
new buildings. There is little enough to speak 


for him here, but many of his drawings are pre- 


~ served in the College Library. Finally, he 


offered to rebuild Magdalen completely, as the 
buildings were “‘ so decrepit.” 

His Oxford activities were not confined to 
the colleges. There is, for example, the 
Clarendon Building, built in 1712-15 for the 
University Press, but now the venue of defect- 
ing undergraduates, attending in cap and gown 
to learn the penalty of their transgression. This 
was formerly attributed to William Townsend, 
Oxford master mason and son of a Mayor of 
Oxford, who worked with Hawksmoor on 
Queen’s and All Souls and at Blenheim. The 
existence of Hawksmoor’s original designs and 
other evidence now combines to prove that 
Hawksmoor was the architect, and, in fact, there 
is a record of the sum of £100 being granted by 
the University to “ gratify” Hawksmoor for 
the work. He also made the first designs for the 
Radcliffe Camera (a wooden model has sur- 
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vived), out he lost the commission to his rival, 
James Gibbs, who transformed his predeces- 
sor’s design, while retaining certain basic 
features, so that the building has been said to be 
“ By Hawksmoor out of Gibbs.” 

It is interesting to visualize Oxford and 
Cambridge as Hawksmoor would have left 
them, for they would virtually be transformed 
into Roman cities with forums and triumphant 
arches. He was still learning the Baroque 
manner from Vanbrugh, yet he showed an 
insistence on Roman precedent, which, since 
he had not travelled abroad, was largely derived 
from such published works as Perrault’s 
Vitruvius (1684). English Baroque is a far cry 
from Bernini and Borromini, and one feels the 
intellectual conflict and the native, Protestant 
restraint. It is the Baroque of Donne and 
Crashaw rather than that of St. Teresa and 
St. John of the Cross. Hawksmoor’s work, 
however, like that of Vanbrugh and Archer, 
had more of the theatre and less of mathe- 
matics than Wren’s, and behind all his exteriors, 
sometimes spectacular and theatrical, some- 
times frankly academic, there lay adventures in 
space and emotion. Moreover, he rarely if ever 
repeated himself, hence the difficulty in iden- 
tifying his work. No one would attribute both 
Queen’s and All Souls to him on stylistic 
grounds, nor would one associate him with 
number four St. James’s Square, built in 1726 
for the first Duke of Kent. This house, now 
the premises of the Arts Council, has long been 
attributed to Giacomo Leoni, but twelve draw- 
ings of the house were found in Hawksmoor’s 
belongings after his death. 

Thomas Archer, a distinguished contem- 
porary of Hawksmoor, also worked for the Duke 
of Kent, at Wrest Park in Bedfordshire. He 
was the archpriest of English Baroque, the 
progenitor of the most uncomprising Baroque 
in these islands, and his work, notably St. 
Philip’s church, Birmingham, and St. John’s in 
Smith Square, Westminster (alas, gutted dur- 
ing the war), represents a unique phase. Like 
Vanbrugh, whose pupil he is often said, quite 
impossibly, to have been, he played a dual réle, 
for he was architect and courtier, being Groom- 
Porter to Queen Anne and the first two Georges. 
Vanbrugh apart, and ignoring James Gibbs, 
whose Baroque turned Rococo and was the 
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stepping-stone to the Palladian school led by 
Lord Burlington and William Kent, there were 
few other Baroque practitioners. In the pro- 
vinces there was Thomas White of Worcester— 
now accepted as a pupil of Wren, despite the 
lack of documentary evidence—who designed 
some attractive buildings in and about his 
native city; and there was Henry Bell, the 
Mayor of King’s Lynn, whose Customs House 
there recalls Holland. In Oxford there was the 
dilettante Henry Aldrich, the catch-singing, 
pipe-smoking Dean of Christ Church, who is 
given the credit for All Saints church there, 
though the steeple embodies features shown 
in a drawing by Hawksmoor. Yet this was an 
age of Baroque or near-Baroque riches, of 
Grinling Gibbons’ woodcarving and sculpture, 
of Van Nost and Rysbrach monuments, of Jean 
Tijou’s pirouetting ironwork, and of Thorn- 
hill’s frescoes, not forgetting the murals of the 
exiles Antonio Verrio and Louis Laguerre, and 
the silver of Paul de Lamerie. 

All this time Hawksmoor was working at 
Blenheim and Castle Howard and discharging 
the duties of his various offices. In 1711, on the 
passing of the Act imposing a duty on coals for 
the purpose of building fifty new churches in 
London, Hawksmoor was one of the two sur- 
veyors appointed by the commissioners. Four 
years later, he was appointed Clerk of the 
Works at Whitehall, Westminster and St. 
James’s, and he shortly afterwards obtained the 
newly established post of Secretary to the 
Board which was attached to that office (to be 
lost on Wren’s death). 

In his official capacity as surveyor to the 
ecclesiastical commissioners, Hawksmoor saw 
six churches built to his own designs. If, as 
Sir John Summerson has suggested, these 
churches are essays in solid geometry, then St. 
Mary Woolnoth is mathematically the most 
successful (despite the later contrivance of the 
Underground entrances within its walls). This 
has a magnificent if dour Roman touch in its 
external rusticated walls, relieved by an in- 
genious tower, and an equally original interior 
focussed on a high square arena made up of 
groups of Corinthian columns. Christchurch, 
Spitalfields, built when the silk weavers were 
still busy and Hogarth’s Gin Lane was rumbus- 
tious, is devoid of ornament and relies on the 























St. Mary Woolnoth in the City of London. 


been described as ‘ 
noth is ‘ 


effect of abstract planes and masses and a soar- 
ing near-Gothic spire. The most remarkable is 
St. George’s, Bloomsbury, for the tower is a 
miniature temple intended to realize Pliny’s 
description of the mausoleum at Halicarnassus, 
culminating in a stepped pyramid surmounted 
with a figure of either St. George or George the 
Second—either way it was intended as a com- 
pliment to the sovereign. It was originally even 
more remarkable—Walpole described it as “ 

masterstroke of absurdity”—for the foot of 
the steeple or pyramid was riotous with an 
enormous sculptured lion and unicorn, the lion 
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crawling head first down the structure (these 
conceits were banished by Street, the Victorian 
restorer). Hawksmoor’s flair for towers is also 
reflected in St. Anne’s, Limehouse, St. 
Michael’s, Cornhill (a Wren church), and St. 
George-in-the-East, and it must come as 4 
shock to many to learn that the western towers 
of Westminster Abbey, far from being medieval, 
are from his hand. His most wildly romantic 
church, however, is St. George-in-the-East, 
overladen with strange ornament, gloomy and 
mysterious, and anticipating in mood De 
Quincey’s Suspiria de Profundis. 
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Thes. were years that for Hawksmoor were 


not without frustration. He had seen Gibbs 
supplariing him at Oxford and Cambridge, 
and he sad lost his dual offices at Whitehall. 
“ Poor Hiawksmoor,” wrote Vanbrugh in 1721, 
“ what 2 Barbarous Age have his fine, ingenious 


parts fallen into. What would Monsr. Colbert 
in France have given for such aman?” Indeed, 
Vanbrugh thought it necessary to apply to the 
Duke of Marlborough on his behalf “‘ for some 
opportunity to do him good, because he does 
not seem very solicitous to do it for himself.” 
Modest and dour, Hawksmoor was not the kind 
of man to push himself forward. Sir Thomas 
Robinson told Lord Carlisle that he “‘ never 
talked with a more reasonable man, nor one so 
little prejudiced in favour of his own perform- 
ances.” Yet he was a fine mathematician and a 





linguist, and he was so learned and bookish that, 
according to his son-in-law, he could exactly 
describe all the famous buildings, old and new, 
throughout the world. “‘ The vile distemper of 
the Gout,” from which he suffered all his life, 
may have clouded his psychological make-up, 
compelling him to avoid publicity and making 
him content enough with mere “ ghosting.” 
Something of this disillusionment and with- 
drawal is to be detected in his portrait bust at 
All Souls, Oxford, which, however, clearly 
stamps him as an individual, for his hair is 
close-cropped and not in the fashion of his age. 

Yet he was now in comfortable circum- 
stances. He held estates in Nottingham and 


Hertford and owned much London property, 
and he lived well with his wife, Hester, and his 
daughter, Elizabeth, in a house in Millbank, a 
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The Mausoleum at Castle Howard, Yorkshire, commissioned by the Earl of Carlisle in 1729 ; 
** @ major architectural work and one of the glories of English Baroque” 








house filled with oljets d’art and paintings by 
Rembrandt and the Italian masters. He was 
fortunate in his friends. There was Henry 
Joynes, his assistant at Blenheim and else- 
where, who lived in Kensington Gore and later 
became Surveyor of Sewers in Westminster. 
There was William Tufnell, who lived but a 
few doors away in Millbank, who came of a 
family of master masons and Militia officers 
and made his fortune as mason to the New 
River Company. And, of course, there was 
Vanbrugh, whose house in Whitehall was 
always open to Hawksmoor. 

There is a deal of correspondence by Hawks- 
moor and Sarah, Duchess of Marlborough, 
relating to Blenheim and revealing the Hawks- 
moor-Vanbrugh alliance. The Brobdingnagian 
splendours of Blenheim were such that they 
confounded not only Pope but the Duchess 
herself, and the battle of wits between the latter 
and her architect led to Vanbrugh’s final dis- 
grace and expulsion, leaving Hawksmoor as sole 
architect in charge from 1722 to 1725. The 
masterly conception of Blenheim was Van- 
brugh’s, but both men were masters in the dis- 
position of mass and volume, and one cannot 
say with certainty just how much was designed 
by Hawksmoor. Certainly the decoration of 
the Long Library with its elaborate plasterwork 
is his. He also designed the Triumphal Gate- 
way at the Woodstock entrance to the park, 
and he made designs for the Column of 
Victory which were rejected in favour of Lord 
Herbert’s plans. 

In 1726 Vanbrugh died. This was the year in 
which Hawksmoor was restored to the Secre- 
taryship, though not to the Clerkship, of the 
Works at Whitehall, but the little satisfaction it 
gave him was turned sour three years later 
when Thomas Ripley was appointed to the sur- 
veyorship of Greenwich Hospital over his head. 

Hawksmoor’s part restoration at Whitehall 
was due to the intervention of Charles Howard, 
third Earl of Carlisle, for whom he was still 
working at Castle Howard. Vanbrugh had 
gone, and Hawksmoor was now working, alone, 
on his final triumph—the Mausoleum, set like 
a lonely sentinel far away across the park. It 
would be a mistake to regard this as a folly or 
a pavilion, for it is a major architectural work 
and one of the glories of English Baroque. 





Lord Carlisle commissioned it in 1729, and for 
his model Hawksmoor chose Bramante’s cir- 
cular tempietto in the cloister of S. Pictro in 
Montorio, Rome. “ I hope,” he wrote in 1732, 
“the poet Mr. Pope will not set his satir upon 
us for it.” Two years later he was a confirmed 
invalid in London, with Sir Thomas Robinson, 
son-in-law of Lord Carlisle and himself an 
amateur architect of talent, acting as go- 
between during the summer and autumn 
seasons when Carlisle was at Castle Howard. 
Two years more and Hawksmoor was dead of 
the gout, on March 25th, 1736 (The London 
Daily Post prematurely announced his death a 
day earlier), and he was buried at Shenley in 
Hertfordshire with nothing more than a simple 
ledger stone to commemorate him. Charles 
Howard also died before the splendid temple 
that was to enshrine him was complete. 

The Mausoleum was described by Walpole 
as “ the’earliest instance of sepulchral splen- 
dour” in England unconnected with an 
ecclesiastical building. The high dome and 
drum of columns seen across the waters of the 
park is a thing of sombre Roman grandeur. 
Within, it is festive rather than funereal, in 
white and gold, with recessed reading desks 
surmounted with eagles framing a female mask, 
and there is a hint of the great hall of the house 
itself. Others added to the exterior a stone 
staircase copied from Lord Burlington’s villa 
at Chiswick, for Hawksmoor’s romantic ap- 
proach to the classical past had already given 
way to the rigid Palladian. 

The brief Baroque summer was spent. 
Indeed, the decade marked the end of the 
Baroque throughout Europe. Jakob Prand- 
tauer, who was building his cyclopean monas- 
teries on the Austrian Danube as Blenheim was 
rising, had died in the same year as Vanbrugh. 
Diego Francesco Carlone, who worked at 
Salzburg, Weingarten and Einsiedeln, had died 
in 1730. Filippo Juvara, the Sicilian priest, 
theatrical designer and architect of Turin, had 
died in 1735. Matthaus Péppelmann, of the 
Zwinger in Dresden, died a few months after 
Hawksmoor. Later in the same decade, Fischer 
von Erlach died in the Baroque Vienna that he 
had created. These mark the end of the 
Baroque, for the autumnal aftermath belongs 
to the Rococo. 
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Bakunin: the Destructive Urge 
By GEORGE WOODCOCK 


“* The great rival of Marx and the founder of organized anarchism,” Bakunin 


put his trust in “ 


the eternal spirit which destroys . 


. . because 


it is the eternally creative source of all life.” 


N A RAINY NIGHT OF JUNE 1840, the 
() ise anarchist Michael Bakunin de- 

parted for the first time from Russia. 
Only Alexander Herzen had come to see him 
off on his journey—appropriately, perhaps, 
since Herzen, that unofficial banker for so many 
European revolutionaries of the mid-nineteenth 
century, had provided the funds that made 
Bakunin’s departure possible. “‘ I expect from 
this journey a rebirth and a spiritual baptism,” 
Bakunin had written when he asked for the 
loan. “ I feel within myself so many great and 
deep possibilities, and I have realized so little.” 

Bakunin was at this time a student of 
philosophy, twenty-six years old and unknown 
beyond a tiny circle of Moscow intellectuals. 
Eleven years later he was to return to his 
country, via the barricades of Paris and Prague 
and Dresden and the fortress prisons of Saxony 
and Bohemia; at the frontier the Austrian 
guards knocked the chains from his legs so that 
the heavier Russian manacles could be fitted in 
their place. Another decade later, in 1861, 
Bakunin made his second and last departure 
from Russia. It was one of the most sensational 
escapes from Siberia, and it took him to Japan 
and over the Pacific to America and Europe, 
there to play out the last years of his life as the 
great rival of Marx and the founder of organized 
anarchism. 

Western Europe was the stage on which 
Bakunin acted the heroic and often farcical 
drama of his life; it was also the school where 
he developed the possibilities he felt within 
himself in those impatient days of 1840. In 
comparison, Russia was the land that im- 
prisoned him in manhood and frustrated him 
in youth; only in the romantically remembered 
childhood on his father’s estate in the province 
of Tver—long ago in the halcyon days of 
Alexander I—had it ever brought him hap- 
Piness, and it had never given him the 
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MICHAEL BAKUNIN (1814-1876): “‘ a shambling bear of 

aman... his good looks destroyed by the rigours of 

prison, with an inordinate appetite for food, for cigars, 
for strong spirits, for talk... 








possibility of action, the chance to use and 
spend his untiring vitality. 

Yet on the West, where he is barely remem- 
bered, and on Russia, where he is officially for- 
gotten, Bakunin wielded an influence whose 
effects have even now not died away, and the 
ideas he strove so incessantly to turn into action 
were derived in equal measure from both. 
Other Russians of his time—those at least who 
took sides—can usually be classed as either 
Westerners or Slavophils, lovers of French 
rationality or Russian irrationality; in Bakunin 
Westerner and Slavophil, reason and instinct, 
met in dynamic union, and even the particular 
type of anarchism that he made his own com- 
bined the blind fury of Russian peasant up- 
risings with a nineteenth-century faith in the 
inevitable progress of man towards the heights. 
Stenka Razin and Herbert Spencer seemed 
often to meet incongruously in the gigantic 
body and the fertile, chaotic mind of Michael 
Bakunin. He could see with joy an apocalyptic 
vision of “ the star of revolution rising high and 
free above Moscow from a sea of blood and 
fire,” but he could also dream of the light of 
humanity that would rescue man from his 
animal self, “ the only light that can warm and 
enlighten us, the only thing that can emancipate 
us, and give us dignity, freedom and happiness, 
that can make us realize our fraternity.” 

The course that led Bakunin to seek, through 
universal destruction, the goal of human 
brotherhood began in the quiet depths of the 
Russian countryside two years after Napoleon 
gave up his disastrous attempt to conquer 
its hostile fastmesses. Alexander Bakunin, 
Michael’s father, was an amateur poet who 
ruled benevolently over five hundred serfs and 
brought his children up according to the pre- 
cepts of Rousseau. He was a liberal who had 
been in Paris during the Revolution, and his 
wife, Varvara, belonged to the great Muraviev 
clan which was closely involved in the constitu- 
tionalist movement of early nineteenth-century 
Russia. Three of her cousins took part, when 
Michael Bakunin was a boy, in the Decembrist 
rising of 1825. 

But the tradition of rebellion that hung over 
the Bakunin home had been diluted as Alexander 
grew more cautious with age and with the 
advent of Nicholas I’s harsh rule; and, when 





Michael Bakunin himself began to revolt against 
his world, it was many years before his resist- 
ance took on a political form. He led the 
defiance of parental authority by his younger 
brothers and sisters. He rebelled against the 
discipline of the Artillery School where he was 
sent to follow the military career expected of a 
nobleman’s eldest son, and later against the 
dullness of the Polish villages where he served 
on garrison duty. He malingered well, got him- 
self dismissed from the service through in- 
fluential connexions of the Bakunins in St. 
Petersburg, and set off to Moscow in search of 
learning. 

The intellectual circles of Moscow were 
then, in the 1830’s, feeling the full impact of 
influences from Western Europe. Romantic 
poetry, Gothic novels, German metaphysics, 
French socialist tracts, were all finding their 
converts among the /iterati. Those who 
inclined towards social rebellion gathered 
around Alexander Herzen and studied Fourier 
and Saint-Simon and Proudhon. Bakunin was 
not among them; he came under the influence 
of Nicholas Stankevich, that genius whose pre- 
mature death in 1840 robbed nineteenth- 
century Russia of one of its purest spirits and its 
seminal minds. With Stankevich and Belinsky, 
Bakunin ran the gamut of the German philo- 
sophers—Schelling, Fichte and, inevitably, 
Hegel—but, while Belinsky’s studies led him 
towards radicalism, Bakunin showed, right up 
to his departure in 1840, a singular indifference 
to social questions and revolutionary ideas. It 
was a sense of spiritual claustrophobia rather 
than any political passion that led him to long 
for the outside world where he could tap the 
true sources of philosophic inspiration. 

Even after his arrival in Germany, where he 
haunted the lecture rooms of the philosophy 
professors and the salons of aristocratic 
Bohemia, it was stil] some time before any real 
change became evident in Bakunin. Ivan 
Turgenev, who was his constant companion 
during his early months in Berlin, later used 
him as the model for the hero of his first novel, 
Rudin, and something of Bakunin’s well- 
meaning aimlessness at this period emerges 
from that tragic portrait of the superfluous man 
of Tsarist Russia, the man whose great capabili- 
ties find no room for expression in his own land. 
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ually, however, Bakunin began to 
restlessly conscious that the West had 
not yet given him what he expected; Berlin had 
become irksome and the teachers of philosophy 
had been disappointing. Yet at the same time 
Bakunin could not bear to exchange the relative 
mental freedom of Europe for the intellectual 
stultification of Russia. It was in this mood, 
receptive to any new influence, that he travelled 
to Dresden and encountered Arnold Ruge, a 
rather pompous polemicist who played minor 
parts in the lives of Marx, Engels, Proudhon 
and many other socialist thinkers of the age. 
In Bakunin’s life Ruge’s réle was a major 
one, for he introduced him to the writings of 
the Young Hegelians, who at this time were 
turning Hegel’s doctrines upside down by 
demonstrating that the dialectic could be used 
to prove that all is flux and movement and 
revolution is therefore the true reality. Bakunin 
was shaken by the arguments of the Young 
Hegelians; he was really converted by Lorenz 
von Stein’s Socialism and Communism in Con- 
temporary France. The doctrines of Fourier 
and Proudhon, which had meant nothing to 
him in Moscow, suddenly appeared to offer “‘ a 
new world into which I plunged with all the 
ardour of a delirious thirst.” At this point, 
the future course of his life was set; his vague 
rebelliousness had at last found the channel in 
which it was to run to the end of his life. 
Bakunin’s conversion was marked by the 
almost immediate writing of an essay that has 
remained among the best of his works. It was 
called Reaction in Germany, and appeared 
under the name of “ Jules Elysard ” in Ruge’s 
Deutsche Fahrbucher (1842). The central 
thoughts of Reaction in Germany are charac- 
teristic of Bakunin; they represent an aspect of 
his philosophy that, once formed in the ardour 
of conversion, never substantially changed. In 
some respects his arguments are typically 
Young Hegelian; they seek to trim the con- 
servative elements in the Master’s doctrine so 
that it may appear as a justification for revolu- 
tion. It is the peculiar tone of exaltation and 
the passionate emphasis on destruction as a 
prelude to creation that really mark the essay 
as Bakunin’s own work. In present society, he 
asserts, revolution is necessarily negative, but 
at the moment of triumph it will transform itself 
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PIERRE JOSEPH PROUDHON (1809-1865): his social 
doctrines seemed to offer Bakunin “ a new world into 
which I plunged with all the ardour of a delirious 


thirst.” Photograph by Nadar 


and become positive. Then “there will be a 
qualitative transformation, a new, living, life- 
giving revelation, a new heaven and a new 
earth, a young and mighty world in which all 
our present dissonances will be resolved into a 
harmonious whole.” Yet clearly Bakunin is 
drawn as much towards the thought of destroy- 
ing the old world as towards that of building 
the new, and he ends with the peroration that 
has become the one familiar Bakunin quotation: 
** Let us put our trust in the eternal spirit which 
destroys and annihilates only because it is the 
unsearchable and eternally creative source of 
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ALEXANDER HERZEN (1812-1870), Russian inspirer of radical movements and unofficial banker for 


many European revolutionaries. 


all life. The urge to destroy is also a creative 
urge.” 

Barely a year after publishing Reaction in 
Germany, Bakunin met the man who began his 
transformation from a theoretical into a prac- 
tical revolutionary, the German socialist 
Wilhelm Weitling, a self-taught tailor who wan- 
dered over Europe propagating his doctrines, 
and who, when Bakunin encountered him, was 
busy forming secret societies of Swiss artisans 
devoted to violent rebellion in the name of a 
** perfect society ” with “no government, but 
only an administration, no laws, but only 
obligations, no punishments, but means of 
correction.” Weitling’s anarchistic ideas, and 
his emphasis on destruction as a way to a free 
society came close to Bakunin’s own new ideas, 
while the German tailor’s activities aroused 
what was to become a lifelong passion for con- 
spiracy. How far Bakunin became involved in 
Weitling’s plots is hard to tell, but he was 
mentioned in a Zurich police report and shortly 
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afterwards was summoned to St. Petersburg to 
explain his conduct. Instead, he set off for 
Paris, still—despite Louis Philippe—the Rome 
of all European revolutionaries. 

There Bakunin met Marx for the first time, 
and George Sand, but the most important of 
his new acquaintances was Pierre-Joseph 
Proudhon, the blunt printer from the Jura who 
in 1840 had been the first man to claim with 
pride the name of “ anarchist.”” Bakunin and 
Proudhon had similarly baroque minds, de- 
lighting in paradox and extremity, and in their 
long conversations during 1844 in Latin 
Quarter hotel rooms, Bakunin’s formless revo- 
lutionism received its first shaping. He did not 
at once become an anarchist; but Proudhon’s 
federalism and his rejection of the state were 
firmly lodged in the mind of his Russian pupil 
from this time onward. 

Yet it was a wind from the Slav world that 
stirred Bakunin into his first action. In 1846 
there were risings in Austrian Poland, and their 
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suppression led him to make common cause 
with the Poles in exile. In November 1847, he 
made his first public speech, at a banquet 
attended by fifteen hundred Polish refugees. 
Speaking of an alliance of “ free Poland” and 
“free Russia,” Bakunin not only openly chal- 
lenged the Tsarist autocracy, but also launched 
the Pan-Slavist dream that was to dominate the 
first period of his revolutionary life. And 
beyond the liberation of the Slavs he saw the 
spread of revolution through the western world. 
“The reconciliation of Russia and Poland is a 
great cause. It means the liberation of sixty 
million souls, the liberation of all the Slav 
peoples who groan under a foreign yoke. It 
means, in a word, the fall, the irretrievable fall, 
of despotism in Europe.” 

This speech led to Bakunin’s immediate de- 
portation from France. A few weeks later, as 
Louis Philippe himself went off to exile, he 
returned on the wave of the February Revolu- 
tion, and arrived in time to take part in its later 
stages. “I breathed through all my senses and 
through all my pores,” he recollected years 
later, “‘ the intoxication of the revolutionary 
atmosphere. It was a holiday without begin- 
ning and without end.” He preached the in- 
definite extension of the revolution, socially and 
geographically, until even the revolutionaries 
grew tired of him. “ The first day of the revo- 
lution he is a perfect treasure, but on the next 
day he should be shot,” said Caussidiére, 
according to one of the legends of 1848; 
whether Caussidiére actually said this or not, 
many people felt it, and the Provisional Govern- 
ment gladly subsidized Bakunin with 2,000 
francs when he proposed an expedition to 
foment insurrection in Poland. 

Bakunin set off for Posen, but the Prussian 
police intercepted him in Berlin and, obligingly 
giving him two fake passports, diverted him to 
Breslau. There he could do nothing, since the 
Tsarist agents were spreading among the Poles 
a story—which was unjustly to follow him for 
many years—that he was one of their own spies. 
He gained new confidence, however, when he 
heard that a Slav Congress had been called in 
Prague by the Czech National Committee, and 
he set off immediately for the Bohemian capital. 

The Congress itself was disappointing. 
Bakunin had hoped to establish a revolutionary 
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alliance of the oppressed Slav peoples, but he 
found very few supporters for his plans; the 
Serbs and Bulgars looked to Russia to save them 
from the Turks, and the Czechs and Croats 
hoped to make their peace with the Hapsburgs 
at the expense of the Austrians. But Bakunin’s 
peculiar talents were unexpectedly aroused 
when, on the last day of the Congress, an in- 
surrection began in the streets of Prague. 
There are dubious accounts that credit Bakunin 
with actually starting the uprising by shooting 
at Austrian soldiers from the windows of the 
Blue Star hotel. He was certainly in the thick 
of the fighting once it began, showing that 
extraordinary energy which quickly made him a 
legendary figure among European revolu- 
tionaries ; he drew upon his own military train- 
ing to advise the insurgents, and took his place 
at the barricades among the Prague students and 
workers. After five days, the Austrian troops 
quelled the rebellion, but Bakunin slipped 
through their ranks and took refuge in the 
Duchy of Anhalt, where he wrote his Appeal to 
the Slavs, calling for a great national rising 
linked with a social revolution. 

Yet it was not the struggle for Slav libera- 
tion that initiated the most epic passage of 
Bakunin’s early manhood; it-was, ironically, the 
defence of the German democrats whom he 
despised for their moderation. By March 1849, 
his wanderings had taken him to Dresden, 
which he decided to use as a base for agitation 
in Bohemia. In that month the people of 
Dresden rose in support of a democratic con- 
stitution rejected by the Saxon king. Bakunin 
had no sympathy for their aims; he was never a 
constitutionalist. But he was unable to resist 
the appeal of a revolution, and eventually he 
became so involved in the defence of Dresden 
that, when most of the democrats had prudently 
dispersed, he remained to be arrested by the 
advancing Prussians. 

This was the beginning of a long pilgrimage 
through some of the worst prisons of Europe. 
The Saxons kept him for a year, sentenced him 
to death, reprieved him, and then passed him 
on to the Austrians, who claimed him for his 
part in the Prague rebellion. The process was 
repeated—imprisonment, court martial, death 
sentence, reprieve—and then he was handed 
over to the final claimant, Russia. The Tsarist 








government had long condemned him; he dis- 
appeared immediately into the silence of the 
Peter-and-Paul Fortress. 

For six years he remained there, and in the 
even worse prison of Schlusselberg. His health 
was destroyed, and solitude ate into his spirit. 
Yet, in spite of a curious half-deferential and 
half-defiant Confession which he wrote at the 
request of the Tsar, he retained his ideals un- 
diminished. A letter smuggled to one of his 
sisters told of the despair that often came upon 
him at the thought of lifelong imprisonment; 
yet in the same letter he said: “ Prison . . . has 
changed none of my old sentiments; on the 
contrary, it has made them more ardent, more 
absolute than ever, and henceforward all that 
remains to me of life can be summed up in one 
word: liberty.” 

Often the will of a dedicated individual 
survives the obstinacy of the most absolute 
government. In 1857 Bakunin was finally 
released from prison and sent to Siberian exile. 
For a while he played with the idea of creating 
a revolutionary Slav alliance under the dicta- 
torship of his cousin Muraviev-Amurski, then 
Governor of Siberia; he had not yet made the 
final shift to anarchism. But Muraviev de- 
parted, and Bakunin fled down the Amur to the 
Pacific and over the two oceans to the house in 
Orsett Terrace from which Alexander Herzen, 
by means of his illegal periodical The Bell, was 
now wielding a great liberalizing influence on 
Russian educated opinion. 

Now, at the beginning of the last phase of 
his career, Bakunin was a shambling bear of a 
man, toothless from scurvy, his good looks 
destroyed by the rigours of prison, with an 
inordinate appetite for food, for cigars, for 
strong spirits, for talk, for everything but— 
significantly—women. Yet his personality 
remained fascinating and magnetic. He had 
retained his aristocratic charm, and he could 
win working men by making them feel equal 
to him, not on their level—for he was no demo- 
crat—but on his own. He returned to the world 
he had left twelve years before with an amazing 
freshness of mind. Prison and exile had enabled 
him to live in a mental state of suspended 
animation. The disillusionments other men 
had suffered were not part of his experience. 
“The European reaction did not exist for 
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Bakunin,” Herzen commented. “ The bitter 
years from 1848 to 1858 did not exist for him 
either; of them he had but a brief, far-away, 
faint knowledge. . . . The events of 1848, on the 
contrary, were all about him, near to his heart; 
. . . they were still ringing in his ears and 
hovering before his eyes.” 

Even when Bakunin turned to action, it was 
still the old dreams of Polish liberation and 
Slav federation that haunted him; and, after 
an ineffective attempt to collaborate with 
Herzen, he was inspired by the Polish insurrec- 
tion of 1863 to join an attempt to invade 
Lithuania by a party of Poles who had evidently 
been inspired by Garibaldi’s recent exploits in 
Sicily. Two hundred of them chartered a 
British boat, the Ward Fackson, to take them 
from Stockholm with a cargo of arms; after 
landing, they hoped to rouse the peasants and 
carry out a flank attack on the Russian army 
engaged in Poland proper. But Bakunin and the 
Polish leaders were both so indiscreet that the 
destination of the Ward Jackson was known 
publicly even before it set sail; the legionnaires 
quarrelled between themselves from _ the 
moment of leaving Stockholm; and the British 
captain, fearful of Russian warships, turned in 
mid-Baltic and took the legion back to Sweden, 
where it dispersed in mutual recriminations. 
Bakunin was cured of his admiration for Polish 
nationalists, and his pan-Slavist aims rapidly 
faded. 

With their fading, the final, internationalist 
phase of his career began; and it first took shape 
in Italy, where he went in the winter of 1863. 
He found the country, the climate and the 
people congenial, and he slipped easily into the 
atmosphere of conspiracy that had been fostered 
since the days of the Carbonari. He also found 
an unexpected response to his own brand of 
revolutionism. Not only the Savoy monarchy, 
but also the nationalism of Mazzini, had become 
too conservative for the more revolutionary 
republicans; and Bakunin quickly gathered 
around him in Florence a circle of Italians and 
Slav expatriates out of whom he formed a 
secret Brotherhood. 

Little is known of the Florentine Brother- 
hood; and it was not until late in 1865, when 
Bakunin moved to Naples, that his activities 
seemed to take definite form in what appears to 
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have been a new organization, the International 
Broth::hood. Bakunin founded a central com- 
mittee in Naples; several branches were formed 
in soutnern Italy and Sicily ; and some foreigners 
were recruited, including the French geo- 
grapher Elisée Reclus and César de Paepe, later 
one of the founders of Belgian socialism. 
Bakunin optimistically assured Herzen that the 
Mazzinian organizations and the peasants of 
the Mezzogiorno were flocking to him en masse; 
but there is no evidence that at this time he 
attracted more than a scanty following of 
intellectuals. 

What, in fact, makes the International 
Brotherhood significant is not its actual strength 
or influence, both of which were obviously 
slight, but its position in political history. 
There had already been anarchist theore- 
ticians—Godwin, Stirner, Proudhon and such 
lesser figures as Coeurderoy, Bellegarrique and 
Déjacque—but there had been no organized 
anarchist movement. With the International 
Brotherhood, such a movement began. Its 
peculiar form of dual organization—with a 
secret core of tried militants (the International 
Family) and a larger following of the half- 
initiated (the National Families)—actually sur- 
vived in Spain until 1939 in the parallel 
organizations of the exclusive FAI and the 
mass CNT. Moreover, the Revolutionary 
Catechism, which Bakunin composed for the 
International Brotherhood, indicated clearly 
that he and his immediate followers were now 
taking the final step towards anarchism. The 
Brotherhood opposed the state and organized 
religion; it advocated federalism and communal 
autonomy in the manner of Proudhon, and 
departed from that philosopher in declaring 
that the social revolution could not be achieved 
by peaceful means. Socialism was accepted 
because labour “‘ must be the sole base of 
human right and economic organization ”; 
and an equivocal bow was made in the direc- 
tion of unconverted Mazzinians by an accept- 
ance of “libertarian nationalism,” with the 
rider that nationality must quickly be replaced 
by “‘ the comprehensive principle of liberty.” 

Clearly, by the mid-1860’s the main out- 
lines of Bakuninist anarchism had been formed, 
and the first prototype of its organization had 
been created. But the International Brother- 
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GEORG WILHELM FRIEDRICH HEGEL (1770-1831): 

Bakunin was deeply influenced by the works of the 

Young Hegelians, “‘who at this time were turning 
Hegel’s doctrines upside down . . .” 


hood was still limited to a few dozen adherents ; 
and in August 1867, in the hope of widening 
his following, Bakunin left Naples for Geneva 
to take part in the Congress for Peace and 
Freedom, a heterogeneous gathering of liberals, 
pacifists and socialists from many nations who 
were concerned over the threat of war created 
by the growing rivalry of France and Prussia. 
Bakunin was at first welcomed enthusiastically 
by the six thousand delegates, who rose spon- 
taneously to applaud this legendary veteran of 
barricades and prisons, as Garibaldi came for- 
ward to embrace him on the platform. Bakunin 
was even elected to the central committee of 
the League for Peace and Freedom founded 
by the Congress; and during the following year 
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The young BAKUNIN, with his romantic memories of 
childhood on his father’s estate, near the Volga 


he so far dominated this group by his personal 
dynamism that it submitted to the 1868 Con- 
gress of the League a report recommending the 
replacement of centralized states by federations 
of autonomous provinces and communes, the 
universal disestablishment of religious bodies 
and the “ equitable division of wealth, labour, 
leisure and education.” The recommendation 
was rejected by the liberal majority; and 
Bakunin, with seventeen other delegates, 
walked out of the Congress. 

He gained more than he lost by this defeat. 
He had used the League as a sounding board; 
he had gained a wider international following; 
he had made the transfer from the conspiratorial 
activity of his past to the public activity of his 





final years. Now the men who had followed 
him out of the League for Peace and Freedom 
became the nucleus for a new and larger 
Bakuninist organization. This was the Inter- 
national Alliance of Social Democracy. For the 
first time, “‘ international”? was not a mis- 
nomer. Bakunin’s followers moved rapidly 
into those Mediterranean regions where 
socialism was only beginning to awaken. 
Branches of the Alliance were founded in 
Geneva, where the central bureau was located, 
in Lyons and Marseilles, Naples and Sicily, 
Barcelona and Madrid. The strength of the 
Alliance in fact lay in those very regions which, 
in later decades, became the strongholds of 
European anarchism—lItaly and Spain, the 
South of France and French-speaking Switzer- 
land. 

But Bakunin was not content with the 
Alliance alone: it was to be the springboard for 
wider conquests in the European labour move- 
ment. A short while before founding it, he had 
joined, as an individual member, the Inter- 
national Working Men’s Association, formed in 
1864; and now he wished to lead his Alliance 
into it as a special corps of “ propagandists, 
apostles and, finally, organizers.” At this time, 
the International had already survived one vital 
struggle, between the Mutualist followers of 
Proudhon and Marx’s adherents who—in 
alliance with the Blanquist exiles in London— 
controlled the General Council of the organiza- 
tion. At the Brussels Congress of 1868, the 
Mutualists were finally defeated by the accept- 
ance of collectivization of property as the 
International’s principle for economic organiza- 
tion; and Marx, who had now reached the peak 
of his influence in the General Council, was not 
anxious to see Bakunin’s followers admitted as 
a semi-autonomous group with special privi- 
leges—for the Alliance asked to retain its own 
central bureau and to hold congresses parallel to 
those of the International. 

The General Council rejected the Alliance’s 
application, but agreed eventually to admit the 
individual branches provided the organization 
as a whole were dissolved. Bakunin accepted; 
he had nothing to lose, since his Italian and 
Spanish followers did not change their attitudes 
with the titles of their branches; and, on enter- 
ing the International, he actually increased his 
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strength by gaining the support of the cele- 
brated Jura Federation, composed of the 
independent watchmakers of French-speaking 
Switzerland. 

As the conflict within the International 
shaped up, it was clearly not entirely a clash of 
personalities, though it is hard to imagine any 
organization having room for two such auto- 
cratic yet mutually incompatible individuals 
as Bakunin and Marx. It was not even wholly a 
struggle between authoritarian and libertarian 
types of socialism, between the Marxist desire 
to seize control of the state and the Bakuninist 
desire to destroy it. Just as important as the 
personal and ideological elements was the 
regional difference of outlooks. The more 
industrial northern countries, with the tem- 
porary exception of Belgium, tended to accept 
centralized organization, while the Mediter- 
ranean and Alpine countries favoured the loose 
organization of the Bakuninists, which was now 
evolving into the network of autonomous 
groups that—except in Spain—would later 
constitute the customary form of anarchist 
organization. ) 

The regional differences of outlook, and a 
widespread resentment of the oligarchical 
tendencies of the General Council, assured 
Bakunin his following in the International; and 
the conflict assumed an open form when, at the 
Basel Congress of 1869, he effectively mar- 
shalled the malcontents and inflicted a crushing 
defeat on the General Council over the abolition 
of the right of inheritance, whose inclusion in 
the platform of the International the Marxists 
somewhat inconsistently opposed. 

Marx had no intention of accepting a 
Bakuninist ascendancy within the International ; 
but the renewal of the struggle, at least openly, 
was postponed by the Franco-Prussian war and 
the Paris Commune. Not until 1871 was any- 
thing approaching a plenary gathering of the 
International brought together; and, in the 
meantime, Bakunin, whose influence remained 
secure in his Spanish, Italian and Jura strong- 
holds, became involved in two rather unfor- 
tunate adventures. 

In 1869 Serghei Nechaev—the terrorist who 
became the original for Dostoevsky’s Peter 
Verkhovensky—arrived in Switzerland, and 
immediately established a surprising influence 


over the much older Bakunin. Not only did he 
use Bakunin’s name to obtain funds for his own 
activities, but he also involved him in the 
publication of a series of anonymous terrorist 
pamphlets. *‘‘ We recognize no other activity 
but the work of extermination,” says one of 
them, entitled Principles of Revolution, “ but 
we admit that the forms of this activity may be 
extremely varied—poison, the knife, the rope, 
etc.” That Bakunin wrote these lines is by no 
means certain; he thought of destruction in 
cataclysmic terms, and the methods suggested 
here smack far more of Nechaev’s narrow and 
cruel mind. But his enemies at the time cer- 
tainly blamed him for them. 

Nechaev finally disappeared, extradited from 
Switzerland to a living death in the Peter-and- 
Paul Fortress. In the meantime, Bakunin 
became closely interested in the Franco-Prussian 
war. In one of his most coherent pamphlets, 
Letters to a Frenchman, he called loudly on the 
people of France to embark on “ an elemental, 
mighty, passionately energetic, anarchistic, 
destructive, unrestrained uprising ” that would 
at the same time overthrow their own govern- 
ment, drive the Prussians from their soil, and 
start the European revolution on its way. After 
Sedan, he decided that the moment for such a 
rising had come, and set off to Lyons, where he 
had a small following. The situation in Lyons, 
where the republic had been declared, was still 
fluid; and Bakunin immediately set up an 
anarchist Committee for the Salvation of 
France, which aimed at abolishing the state, 
establishing “ popular justice ” and suspending 
taxes and mortgages. A workers’ riot, which the 
Committee did not actually organize, placed its 
members in unexpected control of the Hétel de 
Ville, where they reigned for a few hours until 
the bourgeois National Guard dispersed them 
and arrested Bakunin. He was later rescued by 
his followers and fled via Marseilles to Genoa. 

““ Goodbye to all our dreams of approaching 
liberation,” Bakunin lamented at the end of this 
fiasco. But he still entered enthusiastically into 
the last fight within the International, in which 
he was now supported by a group of energetic 
disciples who were to shape the anarchist move- 
ment of later years—Carlo Cafiero, Andrea 
Costa and Errico Malatesta in Italy, James 
Guillaume in Switzerland, Farga Pellicer in 








Spain. (Peter Kropotkin was only to become 
active in Western Europe in the year of 
Bakunin’s death.) 

The split became definite when the General 
Council called a special Conference in London 
during 1871 and, on technical grounds, failed 
to invite the Jura Federation, now Bakunin’s 
most faithful followers; the Conference also 
passed several resolutions directed against the 
anarchists, including one affirming the need for 
working-class political activity and another, 
aimed particularly at Bakunin, publicly dis- 
avowing the activities of Nechaev. The Jura 
Federation in turn called a conference of 
Swiss and of French Communard delegates at 
Sonvillier; it issued the famous Sonvillier 
Circular, denouncing centralism in the General 
Council and calling for the reconstruction of the 
International as a “‘ free federation of autono- 
mous groups.” 

The final battle came in the last Congress 
of the united International, held at the Hague in 
1872. The Italians boycotted this gathering, 
which gave the Marxists a secure majority; 
they proceeded to expel Bakunin and his friend 
James Guillaume for allegedly maintaining the 
Alliance as a secret organization; and they also 
—on Marx’s insistence—shifted the General 
Council to New York, well away from corrupt- 
ing influences. But Marx had won a Pyrrhic 
victory. The Bakuninists immediately held 
their own Congress at St. Imier in the Jura, and 
set up a rival “ true ” International, to which a 
majority of the old International eventually 
adhered, including not only the Federations of 
the Latin countries, but also those of Belgium, 
Holland and even, for a time, Britain. The 
Marxist rump died quickly of inactivity in New 
York. The St. Imier International survived 
until 1877; and by then the anarchist move- 
ments, founded under its influence in various 
European and Latin American countries, were 
able to develop on their own in the congenial 
world of the fin de siécle. 

But, long before that time, Bakunin had 
withdrawn from the public struggle. The years 
of prison and the impoverished wanderings of 
his later years had aged him terribly; and in 
1872, at fifty-eight, he felt physically worn out 
and mentally dis-spirited. In the following 
year, he actually made a public announcement 
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of retirement in a Geneva newspaper. “I fee] 
neither the strength nor, perhaps, the con- 
fidence that is needed to go on rolling Sisyphus’s 
stone against the triumphant forces of reaction.” 
But Sisyphus could not leave his stone, nor 
could Bakunin renounce his revolutionary past. 
He became involved in a plan to buy a house in 
Ticino with money belonging to a rich Italian 
anarchist; the house would be a centre for con- 
spiratorial work in Italy; but Bakunin could 
also spend his last years there with the Polish 
wife he had married in Siberia. He behaved 
with extraordinary irresponsibility, squander- 
ing the funds like a Chekhovian aristocrat, until 
even his disciples disowned him. Then he 
dragged his massive, ailing body down to Italy 
to purge his misdeeds in the Bologna insurrec- 
tion of August 1874. It was his last expedition, 
and he hoped to die gloriously on the barricades. 
But the rising was abortive; the insurgent 
columns never even got inside the walls of 
Bologna, where Bakunin was waiting to take 
part in the storming of the arsenal; and he fled 
back to Switzerland, disguised as a village 
priest with blue glasses. 

It was his last venture as an anarchist. The 
remaining fragment of his life was an unhappy 
tale of declining health, nagging poverty, failing 
friendships. He died in July 1876, and was 
buried in the curiously alien atmosphere of the 
cemetery at Berne. 

After his death, the anarchist movement he 
had founded grew rapidly; and for a while it 
became the kind of terror to rulers that would 
have delighted his violent and generous mind. 
Sixty years after his death, it was fighting its 
last battles for freedom in the streets of Bar- 
celona and the hills of Andalusia and Aragon. 
But Bakunin stands in history as a kind of Janus 
figure, one face turned towards liberty and the 
other towards its antithesis. For the un- 
anarchistic ideas of his earlier decades—the 
messianic dream of a world saved by Slavdom 
and the vision of revolution through a dis- 
ciplined party of conspirators and an iron 
dictatorship—did not die; they lived on to 
permeate the whole Russian underground 
movement of the late nineteenth century, and 
reached their ironic end in the Bolsheviks, who 
have always shown a most suspect fervour in 
their denunciations of Bakunin. 
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Armies of Occupation: II 


THE BRITISH IN GERMANY 1918—1929 





From: “ The History of the 5th Royal Irish Lancers,” by Col. J. R. Harvey, D.S.O., Gale and Polden, 1923 


November 11th, 1918, the 5th Lancers re-entering Mons; a painting by R. Caton Woodville, now in 
the possession of the Regiment 


For eleven years amid political and economic storms, first from Cologne and then 
from Wiesbaden, the British Army kept watch over the Rhine 


By J. GARSTON 


November 11th, 1918, Lieutenant- 
Colonel the Hon. H. C. Alexander,! 
commanding the sth Royal Irish Lancers, 
reported to the commander of the 7th Canadian 
Infantry Brigade on the outskirts of Mons. He 


* Brother of Field-Marshal Earl Alexander of 
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was told that a Canadian battalion had already 
entered the town and that a squadron of the 
5th Lancers was to pass through the town and 
seize the high ground around St. Denis, north- 
east of Mons. By eight o’clock, the British 
squadron was struggling through streets 
crowded with hysterical Belgians, the Curé 
greeting the squadron commander with the 








words—* We saw you going; but we knew you 
would be back.” 

It had been at St. Denis that the first cavalry 
skirmish of the war had taken place in August 
1914, and it was there on the high ground over- 
looking Mons that “ A” Squadron of the 5th 
Lancers received the news at 10.45 a.m. that an 
Armistice would take effect from eleven o’clock. 
To the 5th Lancers had fallen the honour of 
being the first British troops to enter Mons, 
although it had been the Canadians who had 
captured the town. The stage was now set for 
the Allied occupation of Germany—an occupa- 
tion that for the British was to last for exactly 
eleven years, and for the French and Belgians 
for six months longer. By comparison, the 
occupation of Germany after the Second World 
War lasted for nine years; that war ended six- 
teen years ago and there are still British troops 
in Germany, but today they are there as allies 
and not as part of an army of occupation. 
Another marked difference between the two 
occupations has been the comparative absence 
of friction between the occupying troops and 
the local inhabitants during the more recent 
one. Part of the reason for this lies in the 
German fear of Russia and the division of their 
country, but possibly even more to the fact 
that the German armies had been completely 
defeated in 1945. Germany had been beaten to 
her knees and her cities were in ruins; whereas 
in 1918 the German army was still an effective 
fighting force and retained its discipline for 
some time after the Armistice. It was only 
later that it disintegrated. 

The Armistice, which was concluded at 
5 a.m. on November 11th, 1918, had as its 
primary object the cessation of hostilities and 
the clearance of the Germans out of Alsace- 
Lorraine. It next sought to secure the Rhine as 
a temporary frontier, and to force the surrender 
of such quantities of war matériel that it would 
be impossible for Germany to renew offensive 
operations. The hostage for the fulfilment of 
these conditions would be the occupation of the 
Rhineland. Since the French had long wished 
to establish a buffer-state along the Rhine, the 
occupation of the Rhineland might well result 
in such a desirable outcome. But neither 
Britain nor the United States was interested in 
French political designs; they were primarily 





concerned with ending the war and demobiliz- 
ing their armies as quickly as possible. The 
sooner that business returned to normal, the 
happier their people would be. 

The advance to the Rhine began on a day of 
bitter cold on November 17th, 1918, and its 
pace was dictated more by the condition of the 
roads and railways than by anything else, 
There were some demolitions, fired in defiance 
of Armistice conditions, and there was evidence 
that discipline was deteriorating as the German 
armies approached the Rhine. But the only 
physical contact between the advancing British 
and the retreating Germans took place at 
Regné on November 12th, when a patrol of the 
12th Lancers bumped into a party of Germans. 
There was no firing, however, and the incident 
passed off quietly. On December Ist, the Allied 
advance guards crossed the German frontier 
and France and Belgium were free of the enemy. 
Only the Second British Army under General 
Plumer was to enter the British zone of occupa- 
tion; that Army included the Canadian Corps, 
a New Zealand Division, the soth (South 
African) Heavy Battery, and the Ist Royal 
Newfoundland Regiment, as well as purely 
British formations, so it could be regarded as 
truly representative of the Imperial war effort. 
Cologne was entered by a Cavalry brigade on 
December 6th, and the Canadians entered Bonn 
on December goth, three days after the Ist 
Cavalry Brigade had posted sentries on the 
bridge there. 

The passage across the Rhine to occupy the 
bridge-heads beyond was a great moment, and 
full advantage was taken of the opportunity to 
make it a ceremonial occasion. On December 
12th, 1918, the cavalry and artillery regiments 
passed across the great bridge at Cologne in a 
glittering, jingling procession, and, as they 
poured across, the salute was taken by General 
Sir Herbert Plumer, probably the most popular 
of all the British commanders in the Great 
War. The next day was the turn of the infantry, 
who marched past their commander in a deluge 
of pouring rain and then disappeared into the 
labyrinth of drab streets and dingy towns that 
make up the outskirts of the Ruhr. The Ger- 
mans looked on in sullen silence and made no 
effort to provide suitable accommodation for 
their conquerors; for the first few weeks the 
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troops were billeted in factories and freezing 
schoo!rooms, surrounded by a population as 
grey as their towns, but the soldiers were not 
discontented. After all they had been through, 
the war was won. And it was the war to end all 
wars—or so they thought at the time. 

It is interesting to contrast the attitude of 
the ordinary British soldier towards his occupa- 
tion duties with the attitude of his Allies. 
Over a century had passed since a British Army 
had been faced with a similar task on the 
Continent and there were few precedents to 
guide him. The war had been long, hard, and 
mostly uncomfortable, while the arrival of 
peace found the British soldier living in drab 
surroundings. And yet he took it all in his 
stride. Now that the war was over, all that he 
asked was a speedy return to civilian existence. 
He had surprisingly little hatred for his late 
enemy and found it hard to comprehend the 
attitude of the French and Belgians, who had. 
They had suffered four years of occupation, had 
seen their towns and cities ransacked, and been 
subjected to oppressive regulations. The boot 
was now on the other leg and they meant to take 
full advantage of the fact. They entered their 
Rhine bridge-heads as conquerors, and woe 
betide the German who forgot it. But if the 
British found this hard to understand, they 
found the French habit of alternatively wooing 
and abusing the Rhinelanders even harder to 
comprehend. 

The British soldier was prepared to forgive 
and forget, as he was in France in 1815; but the 
regulations governing his conduct were less 
easy-going. He was strictly forbidden to 
fraternize with the Germans, and contact with 
the local population was reduced to the mini- 
mum; since there were women in plenty pre- 
pared to sell themselves in return for a crust of 
bread, an inevitable result of the blockade and 
declining moral standards, the British soldier 
found the non-fraternization order particularly 
irksome. Moreover, a stream of orders, de- 
signed as much for the welfare of the troops as 
for the subjection of the civil population, was 
pouring out of the Military Governor’s? office, 
and there seemed to be more Military Police- 
men in Cologne than there had ever been in 
France. Early in January, the order that male 


* Lieut.-General Sir C. Fergusson, Bart. 
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By courtesy of the Imperial War Museum 
GENERAL SIR HERBERT PLUMER (1857-1932), who took 


the salute when British troops entered Cologne; portrait 
by Sir William Orpen 


civilians should remove their hats to officers, 
an order much disliked by the British, was 
rescinded ; but this was taken as a sign of weak- 
ness by the Rhinelanders. “ A people inured 
to obedience,” wrote Emil Ludwig, “ admires 
even in its conquerors nothing but coldness 
and severity.” Yet these were qualities so 
utterly foreign to the character of the British 
soldier that no amount of rules and regulations 
could ever hope to implant them. 

The Allied commanders had ample reason 
for concern. Even as early as January 1919, it 











By courtesy of the Imperial. War Museum 


“ With surprisingly little hatred for the late enemy ” ; machine-gunners on a Rhine bridge; part of a 
detachment sent ahead to maintain order in Cologne, December 1918 


became evident that the Germans were doing 
all they could to evade the Armistice terms. 
Germany might be falling into anarchy, but 
there were still those who planned for the day 
of her revival. Arms were being concealed; 
protests against the occupying troops multi- 
plied month by month; and the absence of a 
strong central government made it easy for the 
Germans to plead their inability to comply 
with the Armistice terms. Meanwhile, the 
slow stranglehold of the blockade was taking its 
full effect; the well-fed British troops found 
themselves living among a starving population, 
and it seemed iniquitous that they should be 
filling their days with so much “spit and 
polish ” in the midst of so much misery and 
suffering. 

Discipline, to which they had submitted 
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willingly enough while the war was being fought, 
was growing increasingly irksome. On January 
27th and 3Ist, 1919, a mutiny occurred in 
Calais, and indiscipline spread across France 
to the Rhine. The Dominions troops were the 
most anxious to depart, and they were also the 
most vocal. The Canadians were sent home 
first, followed soon afterwards by the others, 
and by March 25th, 1919, only the British were 
left. Meanwhile, General Plumer had said it 
would be impossible to guarantee the future 
course of events unless something was done to 
alleviate the distress of the Rhinelanders. 
Special food supplies were sent to Cologne; and 
at the same time the new Secretary of State for 
War* persuaded the Cabinet to relieve the war- 
weary veterans by eighteen-year-olds from 
3 Winston Churchill. 
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home. There was an immediate improvement 
in mo-ale, but it did nothing to ease the prob- 
lem o. the local commanders, who were only 
too well aware of the disaffected nature of the 
local population. 

This was a problem that never faced the 
Allies in 1945. Germany had been so thor- 
oughly beaten that it was impossible for her to 
revolt against her conquerors; indeed, at the 
time, it seemed quite possible that Germany 
might never recover. Then the task was mainly 
civilian and humanitarian; to start the wheels 
turning once more and to raise the morale of a 
people who had been beaten into the ground. 
Such menace as did exist came more from dis- 
sensions among the Allies themselves than from 
anything the Germans might try to do. But 
1919 was different from 1945; the German 
army had indeed disintegrated, but there were 
still plenty of arms of all descriptions and plenty 
of fanatics and demagogues who itched to make 
use of them. There was a military problem, 
as well as one of civil administration; and, as 
demobilization proceeded, it became more and 
more difficult to meet the military commitments. 

In January 1919, the Second Army was 
reduced to ten divisions and re-named the 
British Army of the Rhine (B.A.R.). Repatria- 
tion began with 1,200 men a day, but this was 
increased to 2,400 from January 21st. The 
French protested that the British were sending 
their soldiers home before the task had been 
completed, but the demand of the British 
people, and of their soldiers, was inexorable. 
Any government thought to be dragging its feet 
over demobilization would regret the fact at the 
polls. The Americans held much the same 
views. Their zone was centred in Coblenz, 
and from the outset it became evident that the 
Germans aimed to drive a wedge between the 
French, whom they both feared and disliked, 
and the British and Americans, whom they may 
have disliked but certainly did not fear. Oc- 
cupation costs also weighed with the American 
government; it cost nearly twenty-seven shill- 
ings a day to keep an American soldier in Ger- 
many, as compared with fourteen shillings for a 
British and less than six shillings for a French 
poilou. These figures are probably not exact, 
since the British added the cost of transporta- 
tion which the French did not; certainly there 
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was not the discrepancy in living standards that 
the figures suggest.‘ Nevertheless, it provided 
a convenient stick with which Congress could 
belabour the Administration, and in March 
1922, President Harding decided to withdraw 
all the remaining American troops. This was 
accomplished by allowing the American con- 
tribution to waste away; it had been over 18,000 
in December 1919, but by January 1923, had 
fallen to below 1,200. 

The Armistice was initially limited to thirty- 
six days, but there was an option to extend if 
the Allies saw fit to agree. It was prolonged in 
December 1918, for one month, and then again 
in January and February 1919. A Permanent 
International Armistice Commission was estab- 
lished at Spa under the presidency of General 
Nudant, the representative of Marshal Foch; 
General Haking represented Sir Douglas Haig. 
The Commission supervised the performance 
of certain articles of the Armistice, notably 
those that dealt with repatriation of prisoners 
and civilians, the surrender of arms and air- 
craft, and the surrender of rolling stock and 
lorries. The Commission took up its duties on 
November 14th, 1919, and it was exactly a 
month later that General Schleicher® presided 
over a meeting of the German General Staff in 
Berlin. The meeting was to decide national 
policy, presumably as the generals saw it and 
not as the civilians did; and it was decided to 
re-establish internal order, then to rebuild 
Germany’s economic system, and finally to re- 
constitute her armed forces. General Von 
Seekt, newly returned from Turkey and there- 
fore untainted by the odour of defeat in the 
West, proposed that the order of the last two 
items should be reversed and this was en- 
thusiastically agreed. While, therefore, General 
Nudant’s Commission was busily planning 
German disarmament, the best brains in her 
armed forces were seeking to do the opposite. 

The German General Staff was recovering 
remarkably quickly from its initial shock. 
“The Germans, having gotten over their first 


‘The full cost of occupation was never paid. 
Rhine Army cost the British Treasury in the year 
ended March 1921, £3,050,594. By March 1924, 
it had fallen to £1,247,233, thereafter rising again 
in 1925 and 1926 to over £1,800,000. The last pay- 
ment in 1930 was £588,720. 

5 Murdered in the “ purge” of June 30th, 1934. 





















































From “The Illustrated London News,” December 28th, 1918 


The non-fraternization order was irksome; the first 
British Cavalry patrols in Cologne; a drawing by R. 
Caton Woodville 


dazed condition, became cocky,” wrote an 
American member of the Spa Commission. 
“They began to recover somewhat from their 
stupor and wanted to be considered the dele- 
gates of a first-class power. The whole period 
covered by the deliveries (of material) was 
marked by protests and excuses on the part of 
the Germans for their failure to carry out the 
conditions to which they had agreed.” Both 
’ the senior German officers attached to the 
Commission, first Winterfeldt and later Ham- 
merstein, were receiving their orders from Von 
Seekt, who had established an impregnable 
position on the General Staff. He later accom- 
panied President Ebert to the Peace Confer- 
ence as his military expert and was subsequently 
appointed Chef des Heeresleitung (Chief of the 
Army High Command). 
Amidst this intrigue and double-talk, the 
British Army of the Rhine settled down to 
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peacetime routine as quickly as demobilization 
would permit. An army’s first urge after a long 
war is to get back to the “ good old days ”— 
days that seem so halcyon in retrospect and 
that had been the subject of nostalgic remini- 
scence while the war was in progress. But all 
too often the old days, be they good or bad, 
have gone beyond recall. The British Army 
that emerged from the holocaust in 1919 
differed in many ways from the “‘ Contemptible 
Little Army ” of 1914. A high proportion of its 
regular officers and senior non-commissioned 
officers had been killed or incapacitated. Their 
places had been taken by “ hostilities-only ” 
officers who had proved themselves in battle 
and had decided to make the army their career. 
The army was less feudal in its composition 
and more professional in its outlook. Never- 
theless, it had not lost its capacity to enjoy itself, 
however adverse the circumstances, and it is 
probably true to say that the British soldier has 
never been so well off as during the first two 
years of the occupation. 

The cause of the soldier’s temporary pros- 
perity was the fall in the mark. As it began to 
tumble, the purchasing power of the soldier’s 
pay packet rose. Cafés and beer halls were 
packed; whisky sold at four and six a bottle, 
and gin cost three shillings; there was money 
in plenty to establish clubs and pay for visiting 
concert parties. There were glittering parades 
for Haig, the Prince of Wales, and a host of 
visiting potentates. Playing fields were built 
and lavishly equipped; and it soon became 
evident that a tour of duty along the Rhine was 
in every way preferable to soldiering in India 
or in Aldershot. When, in April 1919, General 
Sir William Robertson assumed command of 
Rhine Army and recommended that wives 
should be allowed to join their husbands, the 
British soldier was as nearly satisfied as he had 
ever been. He did not like the Germans very 
much, nor they him; but now, with his family 
around him, he could build a British enclave 
in the Rhineland and turn it into a miniature 
Aldershot. There was more “ spit and polish ” 
than at home; but this was compensated for by 
better living conditions. When one reads regi- 
mental histories covering this period, one is 
constantly being surprised by the ease with 
which the British Army slipped back into 
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peacciime soldiering. The histories are mainly 
concerned with sporting events and cere- 
monial parades; and the background might 
equa!ly have been Bangalore as Bingen. 

And yet, however much the British soldier 
may have wanted to forget war and politics, he 
could not avoid being involved in both. The 
French were working hard in pursuit of their 
twin aims of setting up a separate Rhineland 
state and of grinding the Germans into the dust. 
They were nothing if not consistent, although it 
seems incredible they should never have per- 
ceived that one aim must militate against the 
other. On their side, the Germans were cease- 
lessly striving to evade the Armistice terms, and 
later those of the Peace Treaty, which had been 
signed at Versailles by Germany on June 28th, 
1919, and ratified by all the Allies except the 
United States on January roth, 1920. On the 
latter date, the Armistice Commission was dis- 
solved and an Inter-Allied Rhineland Com- 
mission was inaugurated. 

To General Robertson* fell the difficult task 
of re-building the morale of an army that had 
been badly affected by demobilization, the de- 
moralizing conditions in the Rhineland, and 
the sapping of regimental traditions and repu- 
tations. Two classes of men were particularly 
lacking—commanding officers and _ cooks! 
Many of the former were inexperienced, while 
most of the cooks had been demobilized. No 
soldier is more conservative about his eating 
habits than the British soldier; but he insists 
that what he eats should be well cooked. So 
serious were the complaints about messing that 
questions were asked in Parliament; but matters 
were eased by a further reduction in the 
strength of Rhine Army. By November 1920, 
it had fallen to less than 12,000 men and had 
been reduced from ten to two divisions. 

There had not been an equivalent fall in its 
commitments. Conditions inside Germany 
were deteriorating steadily. The Kapp putsch 
in March 1919, had been followed by a revolu- 


_tonary movement in the Ruhr that had 
- furnished the French with the opportunity to 


occupy Frankfort, Darmstadt and Hanau. At 
the end of that year, Marshal Foch reported 
that the Germans were seeking to evade dis- 


®* His son, General Sir Brian Robertson, was 
Commander-in-Chief in Germany from 1947-1949. 
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armament, and the mark had fallen to 200 to 
the pound. A memorandum prepared for the 
Committee of Imperial Defence on July 27th, 
1920, stated that Rhine Army had been reduced 
to a strength “ which bears no relation to the 
possible requirements of any situation in which 
it may become involved.” Nothing, however, 
was allowed to stand in the way of the political 
demand at home for a reduction in military 
expenditure. The ration strength of Rhine 
Army on February 28th, 1920, totalled 6,676, 
instead of the establishment figure of around 
11,000; and the original defence scheme had to 
be abandoned. Companies were reduced to two 
platoons, instead of four; and the British force 
was too weak even to deal with the camouflaged 
German forces in the Neutral Zone. Hence- 
forward it would be dependent “for its 
security on prestige and on the presence of the 
Allied Armies around it.” 

It was the kind of situation that disturbs the 
Staff, but usually leaves the troops themselves 
unmoved. Life in the Cologne bridge-head was 
not noticeably affected, although guards came 
round too frequently for comfort. The Army 
was fast becoming all-regular once again, and 
therefore less likely to kick against the pricks. 
The main grouse was against the necessity of 
wearing uniform at all times; but this was re- 
sented more by the officers than by the soldiers, 
who were less dress-conscious than their sons 
have since become. They were more concerned 
with the orders forbidding fraternization; and 
these had largely gone by the board ever since 
General Robertson had allowed marriages be- 
tween soldiers and German girls. Over five 
hundred such marriages had been celebrated by 
1923, but thereafter the numbers decreased. 
The reason for this lay largely in the Rhine- 
landers’ growing tendency to accept the British 
as a necessary evil, and as such to be preferred 
to the French, but in every other way to reduce 
social intercourse to a minimum. Most 
German girls avoided British swains, and the 
British soldier failed to establish much rapport 
with the local population. As a result, he was 
thrown back more and more on his own re- 
sources during off-duty hours; and perhaps it 
was this, as much as anything else, that tended 
after 1920 to make Germany a less popular 
overseas posting than, say, Egypt or India. 
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From “The Illustrated London News,” March |9th, 1921 


British tanks entering Diisseldorf, a city that later under French occupation became a centre of the 
Rhineland separatist movement 


There were occasional breaks in the tedium 
of garrison duties. From May 1921, to July 
1922, General Heneker’s division was sent to 
Silesia to form part of an Inter-Allied Force, 
designed to separate the two contending parties 
and to supervise the partition of Upper Silesia 
between Germany and Poland. Earlier, in 1920, 
the Rhine Army had also sent troops to Allen- 
stein on the southern border of East Prussia to 
supervise the plebiscite there. But the most 
difficult year of all was 1923, when French and 
Belgian troops entered the Ruhr as a “ sanc- 
tion ” for the shortage of the reparation quota 
in wood and coal in 1922. The British govern- 
ment refused to participate in the occupation 
of the Ruhr, and relations between the British 
and French reached their nadir. The United 
States seized the opportunity to withdraw the 
last of their troops and the German currency 
collapsed. At the beginning of the Ruhr 
occupation, the mark stood at about 80,000 to 
the pound; but by October it had fallen to the 
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astronomical figure of 112,000,000,000. Thous- 
ands of ordinary Germans were ruined, and the 
middle class was eviscerated. Hitler had been 
given his opportunity, and he seized it with 
both hands. 

Apart from the truculence of the French 
troops who swarmed in the outskirts of Cologne, 
the British soldier was hardly affected by events 
in the Ruhr. Guard duties increased, and he 
found it increasingly difficult to keep pace with 
the behaviour of the mark; but he kept his feel- 
ings about the French to himself and per- 
formed his duties as usual. He was more 
affected in 1924, when the mark recovered, and 
for the first time in five years the British soldier 
found that the Rhinelanders were better off 
than he was. It was not a pleasant feeling to 
become an impoverished “ paying guest ” after 
so many years of plenty; and the Germans were 
not averse from rubbing the facts home. 
Cologne ceased to hold out the same attractions 
as before, and the news of a move to Wiesbaden 
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‘eted with some enthusiasm. This move, 
which was a result of the Locarno Treaty, took 
place between November 25th, 1925, and 
January 30th, 1926. The British hauled down 
their ‘lag from above the Domplatz Hotel, 
where it had flown since December 1919, and 
marched through silent crowds to the station. 
They had been there too long to be popular, 
but at least there were no noisy demonstrations 
against them. 

The Wiesbaden interlude lasted for exactly 
three years. The officers on the whole disliked 
it; housing was difficult and expensive, and 
since Germany counted as Home Service (as it 
does today), there were no compensating 
advantages for serving outside England. 
Manoeuvres were restricted, and consequently 
opportunities for improving professional know- 
ledge were few. There was a great deal of cere- 
monial, which loses its value if carried to excess, 
and the sporting facilities were indifferent. The 
ordinary soldier had fewer complaints. Cigar- 
ettes and beer were cheaper than at home, and 
the accommodation was an improvement on Ald- 
ershot! The main grumbles centred round the 
frequent parades and the constant polishing. 
Perhaps the most contented members of the 
British military community were the senior 
non-commissioned officers and their families. 
Somehow they had managed to adjust their way 
of living to that of the stolid German bourgeoisie, 
and they found the result to their liking. More- 
over, their pay went farther than did the 
officers’, and they were able to live very 
comfortably. 

Official relations with the Germans at Wies- 
baden were more friendly than they had been 
in Cologne, but they could not be described as 
cordial. The Commander-in-Chief, General 
Thwaites, spoke German fluently and managed 
to establish good social relations with senior 
German officials; but, even so, the Germans 
continually agitated for the removal of the 
garrison. Its presence was a constant reminder 
of defeat, and, by 1928, there was an increasing 
number of Germans who maintained that the 
German Army had never been defeated—it 
had been stabbed in the back by a weak and 
spineless crew of politicians. On the other 
hand, British relations with the French Army 
were very good during the last three years of the 


was & 
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occupation. General Guillaumat, the French 
Commander-in-Chief, had first met the British 
Army in Salonika; and he managed to establish 
excellent relations with General Thwaites. The 
two armies held joint manoeuvres, shared each 
other’s training areas, and took part in each 
other’s race meetings. It was a welcome change 
after the mutual suspicion and dislike that had 
clouded the aftermath of the war. 

Discussions had taken place early in 1928 
on the possibility of shortening the period of 
occupation. Article 429 of the Peace Treaty 
provided for the occupation to last until 1935; 
but on January 30th, 1928, Herr Stresemann 
claimed the withdrawal of the Allies as a natural 
consequence of Locarno. The British were not 
unwilling, although the French were not con- 
vinced of the wisdom of the move. In August 
1929, however, as a result of the Hague Con- 
ference, the British Government notified the 
Germans of their intention to withdraw the 
Rhine Garrison, starting in September 1929, 
and to be completed within three months. 
France and Belgium followed suit, aiming 
to complete their evacuation by June 3oth, 
1930. 

The announcement was greeted by immense 
enthusiasm in the Rhineland, although the 
Taunus Zeitung saw fit to publish the fact that 
“ the British soldier has been friendly, pleasant, 
and a perfect gentleman.” One tribute paid to 
the British took place at a special performance 
of Sarrasini’s Circus in Wiesbaden, when 
General Thwaites and his staff were the princi- 
pal guests. The General was received at the 
entrance by the entire staff of the Circus; and, 
as he took his seat, the circus band played the 
General Salute, followed by the Royal Artillery 
Slow March (General Thwaites was a Gunnér). 
It was a graceful compliment and gratefully 
received; but General Thwaites had no 
illusions. “‘ You and I have lived among these 
people for some time and completely under- 
stand them,” he told the Leicestershire Regi- 
ment at a farewell ceremony. ‘‘ They have 
always been soldiers, they are soldiers at heart 
and will be soldiers again.”” One other incident 
of the occupation deserves recording. During 
their time at Cologne, the York and Lancaster 
Regiment were garrisoned in a small industrial 
town, where they managed to establish good 
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** The slow stranglehold of the blockade was taking its full effect ” ; German children at a street kitchen, 
December 1918 


relations with the local population. On their 
departure, the burgomaster thanked them for 
their good behaviour: “‘ we are naturally not 
sorry to see you go,” he said, “ but if ever we 
have to be occupied again, we hope that it will 
be by the York and Lancaster Regiment.” 
Twenty years later, the York and Lancaster 
Regiment crossed the Rhine with orders to 
occupy the same town; they would have done 
so but for the fact that it had been completely 
destroyed by bombing, and they had therefore 
to occupy a neighbouring town. 

The British may have understood the 
Germans—or, at least, they thought they did. 
The Germans never really understood the 
British soldier. They never saw the hard core of 
professionalism that lay beneath his apparently 
amateurish exterior; nor did they ever under- 
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stand the British passion for tradition. The 
goat of the Royal Welch Fusiliers was a par- 
ticular source of mystification to the citizens 
of Wiesbaden. When changing the guard, it 
was the regimental custom to parade its mascot 
at the head of the guard, escorted by the regi- 
mental pioneers who by tradition wear aprons 
and carry axes. The Frankfurter Zeitung in- 
formed its readers that the goat represented the 
daily ration for the guard, and that the men with 
axes were the butchers. 

British Army of the Rhine came to an end 
at 2 p.m. on December 12th, 1929. The Union 
Jack was hauled down and handed by General 
Thwaites to the Commanding Officer of the 
2nd battalion Royal Fusiliers, who had pro- 
vided the guard of honour. “ In commemora- 
tion of the fact that the Royal Fusiliers was one 
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of the first regiments to reach the Rhine and the 
last tc leave the Rhine on December 12th, 1929, 
exactly eleven years of occupation, I give this 
flag into their keeping,” said the Commander- 
in-Chief. He then entered his car and drove 
to the station, where a guard of honour from 
the 3rd battalion of the French 21st Infantry 
Regiment was drawn up to receive him. Shortly 
afterwards, the Royal Fusiliers, headed by their 
band, marched into the station square prepara- 
tory to entrainment; and, as they passed the 
French guard, the band broke into slow time, 
and with eyes-right, the Royal Fusiliers 
marched past the French to the air of the 
Marseillaise. It was superbly done by a regi- 
ment that has always prided itself on its nick- 
name, “ The Shiny Seventh,” and was an 
honour never before rendered in the long 
history of the two nations. 

Life in an army of occupation is a curiously 
cloistered affair. The British Army has ful- 
filled the rdéle in many lands and on many 


occasions in its long history; often it has been 
accused of keeping itself to itself and failing to 
mix with the local population. But social inter- 
course is a two-way business, even when it is 
not inhibited by feelings between victors and 
vanquished and by lack of a common language; 
and more often than not the fault has not been 
with the British soldier. No people enjoy being 
occupied; and, for those who are prepared to 
fraternize, there is always the thought of what 
may happen once the occupying troops depart. 
There can be no doubt that the British soldier 
would have liked to establish friendlier rela- 
tions with the Rhinelanders. Part of the cause 
for his failure lay in the regulations that quite 
properly governed his relations with a defeated 
enemy; part, and probably the greater part, lay 
in the attitude of the Rhinelanders themselves. 
When the historian of the future sets out to 
write the story of the British occupation of 
Germany after 1945, it is most unlikely that he 
will arrive at any different conclusions. 
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Eleanor de Montfort’s 


Household Rolls 


The year 1265 marked the climax in the fortunes of Simon de Montfort, Earl of Leicester. 
Having defeated the forces of King Henry III during the previous summer, and captured his 
son and heir, Prince Edward, the Earl was the effective master of baromal England. But his 
dominance did not endure for long. In May, Prince Edward escaped from his guards and, on 
August 4th, he overwhelmed Montfort’s army at the Battle of Evesham; the Earl himself was 


killed in the engagement. 


For six months of this period, the Montfort household rolls have 


survived. Originally compiled for his wife, the Princess Eleanor, sister of Henry III, they 
present a remarkably intimate picture of domestic and social life in a powerful thirteenth-century 
nobleman’s family. 


By MARGARET WADE LABARGE 


1265 is the earliest private household 

account of English life still in existence.! 
It provides a mine of information on purely 
domestic affairs, and also throws incidental 
light on the political events of that turbulent 
summer. Before going into the details of the 
Countess’s daily expenditure, it is worth con- 
sidering what the roll was like on which they 
were listed. Her roll comprised a statement of 
all her daily, domestic expenses from February 
19th to August 29th, 1265. It consisted of a 
number of long narrow slips of parchment; on 
the front of each slip, the clerk noted where the 
household was, and entered the normal, daily 
accounts of expenditure. When the slip was 
finished, he entered on its back the personal 
and miscellaneous expenses that had been 
incurred during the period covered by the 
entries on the front of the membrane, such as 


Pees i DE MONTFORT’S HOUSEHOLD ROLL of 


1 This article is extracted from Simon de Montfort 
by Margaret Wade Labarge, to be published by 
Messrs. Eyre and Spottiswoode early next year. 
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wages and items of clothing, as well as gifts and 
alms. Both the beginning and end of the roll 
are missing. It seems to have been taken to 
France by the Countess when she fled from 
Dover and accompanied her to Montargis. It 
was recovered during the French Revolution 
from the ruins of the Montargis convent, in 
which she died and ultimately brought back to 
England. 

The format of the daily accounts is unvary- 
ing. The clerk—either Christopher or Eudes, 
for they give their names—first gives the day 
of the week to which the account applies. Then 
he mentions the presence of the Countess, and 
gives the names of any of her important visitors. 
After this, he gives the amount of grain used 
each day mentioning whether it came from 
storage or was bought; the Latin word in the 
accounts is panis, but it needs to be translated 
here by grain or flour. After the grain comes 
the supply of wine and then of beer, with the 
same note as to whether it was bought or came 
from storage. In the case of beer, it was often 
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brewed in the castle, and the amount of grain 
required is listed. These supplies of bread and 
wine and beer were the direct responsibility of 
the household steward. The next item deals 
with the amount of supplies turned over to the 
kitchen, sometimes indicating where the meat 
or fish came from. The last item was for the 
stables and included the number of horses that 
had to be fed, a figure that gives a useful check 
on the fluctuating number of people in the 
household. The accounts for several days will 
show the pattern and illustrate some of the 
differences. As will be evident, the contrast 
between Lent and an ordinary meat day is 
striking. 

“ Monday (Feb. 23),? for the Countess: Grain, 
14 quarters from stores. Wine, 2 sextaries, I 
gallon. Brewing, 5 quarters of barley, 7} 
quarters of oats. Kitchen 400 herrings. Fish, 
by purchase, 7s. 9d. Stables For 33 horses, hay 


from stores. Oats, 2 quarters, 1 bushel. 
Sum 8s.” 


2? The dates have been inserted for convenience. 
They have to be worked out from the named feast- 
days. 
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Photo: A. F. Kersting 


One of the Montfort strongholds; Dover Castle, from which Eleanor tried to rally support for her 
husband’s cause during the fatal summer of 1265 


** Wednesday (Feb. 25), for the Countess and the 
Abbot of Waverley: Grain 1} quarters, from 
stores. Wine, 2} sextaries. Beer, previously 
reckoned. Kitchen 400 herring. Fish, by pur- 
chase, 10s. 6d. Dishes, 15d. Pease, 23d. Napkins, 
104d. Onions, 64d. Aples, 44d. Stables Hay, 
from stores, for 32 horses. Oats, 2 quarters, 
from stores. Forge 12d. 

Sum 16s. 5$d.” 


Let us look first at the basic commodities 
and what the unfamiliar measures really imply. 
A quarter of dry grain would weigh from 400 to 
600 pounds; but, after milling, there would not 
be more than 350 to 500 pounds of meal. A 
pound of flour could make a pound of bread. 
Grosseteste says that a quarter of wheat should 
make 9 score, or 180 good loaves. Roughly, 
then, a loaf of bread would weigh about two 
pounds, or a little more. On this Monday and 
Wednesday, the amount of wheat provided 
would furnish 270 loaves, by this reckoning. 
That would supply both dinner and supper, and 
the remnants would be given to the poor. A 
sextary of wine seems to have comprised four 
English gallons. In this case, the daily issue was 














9 and 10 gallons—very low compared to the 
amounts that were drunk when the Earl came 
with his retinue, or when there were knights to 
be fed. Wine, of course, was only for the well- 
born in the household. The grooms and ser- 
vants would have beer as their usual drink. 
Thirteenth-century beer was made indis- 
criminately of barley, oats, or wheat, or a 
mixture of them. As hops were not yet in use, 
it was rather insipid and had to be used quickly 
because it would not keep; but it was flavoured 
with spices, often pepper. The quantities used 
were enormous; the household brewed or 
bought beer at least once a week, and the 
average amount used would seem to have been 
in the neighbourhood of 200 gallons a week. 
The difference in the types of supplies 
released to the kitchen on Monday and Wednes- 
day demonstrate the extras that would be pro- 
vided for an honoured guest like the Abbot of 
Waverley. Herring were always the mainstay 
of the Lenten diet; they were salted, and stored 
and used by the hundreds. The problem, dur- 
ing Lent, of providing enough fish of different 
types and arranging for their delivery was often 
acute. For example, at the end of this week in 
February, the Countess paid for two carts 
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s of the British M 


By court 


On February 23rd, 1265, the Countess of Leicester’s household at Odiham consumed enough wheat to 
bake 270 loaves; taking corn to be ground at the lord’s mill, from the Luttrell Psalter 


sy of the Trust 


bringing 108 cod and ling, and 32 congers, and 
500 hake from Bristol. Half was left at Walling- 
ford Castle to supply the stores there and the 
other half taken to Odiham. On this same load 
there seems to have been a porpoise, which was 
left at Wallingford, “except for two small 
pieces.”” They also ate whale, while eels and 
lampreys were regarded as delicacies. Fish 
were often salted or smoked, baked or boiled 
in paste, or made into pies, to render them 
easier to keep and transport. Another staple 
that was easy to preserve was stockfish—cod 
that had had the head removed and been gutted 
and dried in the sun and air, without salt or 
smoke. The Goodman of Paris suggests that 
it should be beaten with a wooden hammer for 
a full hour and then soaked in warm water for 
two hours or more. After that, it could be 
eaten with mustard or soaked in butter, if it 
was not Lent. The left-overs, cut in small 
pieces, could be fried for supper and sprinkled 
with spices. Since in Lent neither butter, eggs, 
milk nor cheese were used, the normal sub- 
stitute was almonds. They were usually 
pounded and boiled to make milk of almonds, 
and it is not surprising that more than a pound 
a day was often used. 
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Besides the everyday fish, the peas and 
onions offered an extra touch. Dried peas were 
boiled to make a kind of thick soup or pottage. 
The onions were also boiled, then fried and 
often added to the purée of peas. This was one 
of those basic dishes, made with bacon on meat 
days, or with whale on a fish day. The apples 
were a great luxury, especially in February, and 
must have been specially provided for the 
abbot. Actually, very few fruits are mentioned 
in this account; only apples, pears, and once— 
in June—strawberries. The usual English 
dessert in the thirteenth century was dried or 
preserved fruits, such as figs or dates or raisins, 
eaten with nuts. These dried fruits and nuts do 
not come into the general accounts, but are 
listed in the special account for spices and were 
kept under lock and key in the Countess’s 
wardrobe. 

The dishes and napkins mentioned in 
Wednesday’s accounts imply that supplies were 
running short. The Countess seems to have 
had to replace cups, dishes, and earthenware 
pots fairly frequently for the cook. Cups of 
precious metal, such as silver, ornamented with 
jewels, were one of the visible signs of wealth, 
and often served as royal presents. In fact, the 
Queen herself had once sent Simon two silver 
cups and a silver pot, worth twenty-one marks. 
In times of financial need, such items were 
convenient security for loans from the money- 
lenders, Christian or Jew; but even a wealthy 
household would have only a few of these 
valuable objects. The dishes used were serving 
dishes, and possibly bowls for liquid food. 
Instead of individual plates, trenchers were 
served for solid food, a trencher being a flat 
piece of bread, about six inches wide and four 
inches high, from two to four days old, and 
thus hard enough to provide a solid foundation. 
After the meal, these trenchers and extra sops— 
pieces of bread used to sop up the gravies— 
were gathered and given to the poor with the 
other left-overs. Napkins were essential, since 
knives and fingers were the usual implements 
although the Countess seems to have possessed 
afew spoons. After the meal was finished, the 
servers brought round basins of warm water, 
perfumed with herbs, so that greasy fingers 
could be rinsed off. 

These two accounts for February give some 
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idea of the basic pattern in Lent in a relatively 
small household. In March, Montfort came to 
spend two weeks at Odiham with a very large 
retinue, and left just before Easter. The impact 
on the household is measured in one day of the 
Countess’s account, the remaining two weeks 
being on the Earl’s own roll. 
“Thursday (March 19), for the Earl and the 
Countess; Grain, 4 quarters bought, price 22s.; 
14 quarters from castle stores. Wine, 18} 
sextaries. Beer bought, 240 gallons, for 14s. 


Kitchen 1,000 herrings from castle stores and 
700 herrings. Sea fish, 26s. 4d. Sea-wolves, 


14s. 74d. Fish from Stanes, ros. Almonds, 
36 lbs, for the aforesaid expenses. Stables 
Hay for 334 horses, from stores. Oats from 


store, 184 quarters.; item, by purchase, for 9 
quarters, 3 bushels; 18s. 9d. 
Sum 10§s. 5d.” 


The quantities and numbers are rather over- 
whelming. There is an amusing footnote to 
this provision of fish for the Earl. Apparently, 
he was not satisfied with what Eleanor had been 
able to obtain, for she had to send several 
servants off to Farnham, eight miles away, 
where the bishop of Winchester had some 
famous fish ponds. There they remained for 
eleven days, catching fresh fish for the Earl. 
No matter how large or important the com- 
pany, the Lenten fast was most rigorously 
observed. During the rest of the year the 
emphasis was on meat, although Fridays and 
Saturdays and most Wednesdays were fish days. 
Outside of Lent, however, butter, eggs and 
cheese could be used to break the monotony of 
fish. Here are the accounts for two Sundays; 
exemplifying some changes in the pattern: 


** Sunday (April 26), for the Countess and Sir 
Richard, chaplain of Kemsing, and Sir John, 
rector of the church of Catherington, and the 
household; Grain, 7 bushels. Wine, 2 sextaries, 
3 gallons. Beer, previously reckoned. Kitchen 
1} ox, 3 sheep, 6s. Calves, 3s. 3d. Chickens, 
3s. 8d. 2 kids, from the castle stores. Eggs, 150 
from rents. Eggs bought, 84d. farthing. Milk, 
2d. Stables Hay for 32 horses. Oa-3, 2 quarters, 
1 bushel. 

Sum 23s. 94d. farthing.” 


“ 
. 


Sunday (July 12), for the Countess and the 
aforesaid, there being present the burgesses of 
Sandwich and Winchelsea, the wife of Lord 
Ralph Darcy, Lord Peter de Bourton and his 
wife, Master John of London and others; 
Grain, 14 quarter, previously reckoned. Wine, 
2 sextaries, 3 gallon of red, from the castle 
stores; I sextary, 1 gallon of white, bought, 
previously reckoned. Beer, for 45 gallons, 22$d. 
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Kitchen Half an ox from Brabourne, not 

reckoned, and 2 sheep, previously reckoned; 

one pig, from the same, previously reckoned. 

Poultry, 2s. 8d. Peas in pods, 2d. Eggs, 16d. 

Milk, 34d. Stables Grass for 27 horses. Oats, 

I quarter, 6$ bushels, previously reckoned. 
Sum 6s. 2d.” 


The account for the Sunday in April deals with 
an ordinary day and with ordinary visitors at the 
Countess’s castle at Odiham. Kemsing was 
one of the countess’s Kentish manors, part of 
her original marriage-portion, but recently 
made over to her son Henry. The chaplain of 
Kemsing may well have been appointed by the 
Earl or Countess. At any rate, he accompanied 
the Countess when she left Odiham and went 
across country to Dover. Catherington in 





By courtesy of the Warburg Institute 


Stone relief of the arms of Richard, Earl of Cornwall (1209-1272), King 
Henry III’s brother, in Westminster Abbey 


Hampshire was in the hundred of Finchesden 
where Simon de Montfort held Chawton from 
the King. According to the inquisition regard- 
ing the rebels, taken after the war was over, the 
parson of Catherington was reckoned as an 
adherent of the Earl of Leicester. The bread 
and wine and beer follow the same pattern as 
during Lent. On this Sunday, 188 gallons of 
beer had just been bought the day before, so 
there was some on hand. The noticeable differ- 
ence is in the extensive use of meat, no vege- 
tables or fruit being mentioned. It sounds like 
a very heavy meal, but it must be remembered 
that many of the extras were issued from the 
wardrobe and only listed as a new supply when 
bought and paid for. For example, rice was 
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reckoned as a spice and bought in large quan- 
tities. Gingerbread, too, was on the spice 
account, as well as the nuts and dried fruits 
previously mentioned. Then, too, if vegetables 
were grown in the castle garden, they would not 
figure on the accounts at all. 

The dinner of July 12th represented enter- 
taining with a purpose. The Countess was 
staying in Dover Castle, which was officially 
committed to her eldest son Henry, and was 
trying to ensure that the leading towns-people 
of the Cinque Ports should remain. favourable 
to the Baronial cause. Actually, the burgesses 
must have been relatively few in number, or 
very abstemious, for they consumed no more 
wine or beer than was used under normal 
circumstances. The meat, which came from 
Brabourne, was yet another example of the 
manorial economy that provided stores on each 
manor. Brabourne, about eighteen miles in- 
land from Dover, was also one of the Countess’s 
Kentish manors. During her stay at Dover 
Castle, its bailiff was kept busy bringing over 
stores from the manor to the castle for the use 
of her household. Ultimately, this supply was 
exhausted or unable to reach Dover; for, during 
the last two weeks of the account, much of the 
meat is simply listed as having been received as 
booty. These examples are sufficient to show 
the ordinary form of the accounts and the type 
of entry that can be found for every day. Once 
the pattern has been established, there is 
relatively little change. 

Two important and expensive items had to 
be brought from outside the normal manorial 
economy, wine and spices. The wine trade 
provided the commercial basis for the con- 
nection between England and Gascony. Under 
medieval conditions of transport, it was much 
easier and less expensive to carry heavy, bulky 
goods by water than by road. Thus, it was 
simpler and more profitable for the Gascon 
merchants to peddle their wares in the English 
market, which was always in need of wine, than 
to try and sell their goods in France which had 
other closer sources of supply. Both red and 
white wine were used extensively. The ac- 
counts from the household roll, during the 
period when the household was at Dover, tell 
how much was used of each kind, but during 
the earlier period no distinction was made. The 
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phrase, “ bastard wine” is often used during 
August. This is the term applied to all the 
mixed and sweetened wines that seem to have 
been given to the household when the usual 
supplies of beer ran short. In the summer of 
1265—when prices were probably high because 
of the disturbance in the land—wine cost about 
5d. a gallon, or 20d. a sextary. This is con- 
siderably higher than during an earlier and 
more peaceful period of King Henry’s reign. 
In 1237, for example, an order was sent to the 
sheriff of Warwick and Leicester forbidding 
the sale of a sextary of red wine at more than 
12d., and a sextary of white wine at more than 
Iod. 

Using such large amounts as they did, wine 
was undoubtedly a source of major expenditure. 
It was usually bought in large quantities and 
laid down for the year at their various resi- 
dences. For example, in 1247, Eleanor had 
purchased 24 tuns of wine from a Gascon mer- 
chant. When it arrived in London in Nov- 
ember, the King ordered it delivered to her 
without any hindrance or extra duties. At the 
ordinary rate of consumption, a tun, which was 
252 gallons, might have lasted two or three 
weeks. During the worried days at Dover, 
when there were many soldiers to be con- 
sidered, a tun was used almost every second day. 
When Simon was seneschal of Gascony, he 
imported wine on his own boat, no doubt at 
most advantageous rates. It is easy to see that a 
royal present of a few tuns of wine to those in 
his favour, a frequent practice of the King’s, 
was a real financial contribution. 

Spices were the other great expense, and 
their purchase had to be arranged, either in 
London or at one of the more important dis- 
trict fairs. Being valuable, and treated accord- 
ingly, spices were kept in the wardrobe under 
lock and key and only distributed to the cook in 
small quantities. The largest accounting for 
spices in the Countess’s household roll was 
made in settlement of purchases made by 
William de Wortham, up to Palm Sunday, for 
the Countess and her brother Richard of Corn- 
wall, at this time King of Germany, who was 
the Montfort’s prisoner at Kenilworth. As be- 
fitted his rank and importance, the imprison- 
ment really consisted in keeping him safely 
under their eyes in one of their most powerful 








strongholds, so that he could not lead a move- 
ment against them. From the evidence of the 
spices and clothes that were sent him, he lived 
in considerable luxury. 


“For 2 lbs. ginger and 2 lbs. pepper, 4s. For 
20 Ibs. of almonds, 4s. For 1 quarter of saffron, 
2s. 6d. For bags, 2d. For 2 kettles, for the use 
of the Lord Amaury, 23s. 4d... . Also, for 
150 lbs. of almonds, 42s. For 100 lbs. of rice, 
14s. For 10 lbs. of pepper, 8s. 4d. For 6 lbs. 
of cinnamon, 5s. For 6 lbs. of galingale, gs. 
For 1 lbs. of saffron, 10s. For 4 lb. of cloves, §s. 
For 10 lbs. of ginger, 15s. For ro lbs. of sugar, 
10s. Item, for sacks, 2d. For one frail of grapes 
(Figs ?), 12s. For 200 pieces of whale, 34s. 
From this spicery sent to the lord king of 
Germany; 20 lbs. of almonds, 6s.; 5 lbs. of rice, 
god.; 2 lbs. of pepper, 20d.; 2 lbs. of cinnamon, 
20d.; half a pound of galingale, 9d.; 1 lb. of 
ginger, 18d.; 2 lbs. of sugar, 2s.; and 20 pieces 
of whale. 

Sum £12 7s. 2d.” 


Some further spices were bought after Easter, 
after Pentecost, and at the end of July. It is 
evident that the consumption of spices was 
high, even allowing for the size of the household. 
With the constant use of salted meat and fish, 
it is not surprising that the cook was required 
to spice foods highly, but it seems to have been 
the custom for fresh meats as well. 

What kind of meat dishes did they make out 
of these spices and large amounts of flesh ? Ina 
list of customary privileges owed to one of the 
leading tenants of a manor in Somerset, there 
is included a detailed description of the 
Christmas dinner that must be given him. It is 
illuminating as an example of what an English 
feast-day dinner might be like for the members 
of the household, or those below the rank of 
nobility. John, with two friends, was to have 
two white loaves, as much beer as he and his 
friends could drink in the day, a mess of beef 
and bacon with mustard, one of browis of hen, 
and a cheese. Incidentally, if he could not come 
himself, he could send for his bread, beef and 
bacon, and two gallons of beer—a generous 
allowance for one day’s drinking. A recipe 
from the Menagier’s cook-book gives a vivid 
idea of the type of seasoning in this browis or 
brewet, which was a cross between a thick soup 
and a thin stew. A cinnamon brewet consisted 
of pieces of poultry or other meat stewed in 
water and wine and then fried. Then, says the 
Menagier, 
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“Take raw dried almonds in their shells un- 
pelled and great plenty of cinnamon and bray 
(pound) them very well and moisten them with 
broth or with beef broth and boil them with your 
meat; then bray ginger, cloves, and cardamon, 
etc., and let it be thick and red.” 

To many of the other brewets saffron was 
added, for this herb was highly regarded in the 
Middle Ages, both for the taste and as a colour- 
ing agent for food. Rice seems to have been 
used much as it is today. Either it was an 
accompaniment for the meat course, in which 
case it was flavoured with beef dripping and 
saffron, or it was a kind of pudding, prepared 
with pounded almonds and sugar. Spices were 
used for fish, too, but in their preparation the 
emphasis was put on vinegar, mustard, and 
fennel, all of which the Countess also bought. 

These expenses for spices, as well as the 
occasional entry for wax for candles, for the 
chapel and the hall, are recorded on the front 
of the roll and simply fitted into the daily 
expenditures whenever settlement was made. 
The other main types of payments were listed 
separately on the backs of the membranes. 
These entries dealt, above all, with wages. The 
unnamed servants, who had occupations of 
lesser importance, were paid every week or two 
weeks. They generally received 1}d. a day. 
This group included all kinds of miscellaneous 
occupations—they guarded the Countess’s 
greyhounds, watched the sick horses or were 
foresters, although the master of the foresters, 
being more important, received 2d. a day. The 
servants a notch above them were hired on a 
yearly basis. For example, Simon the Fisher- 
man was paid §s. the half-year, from Michael- 
mas to Easter, but when Handes, the servant 
from the mill, was paid off with two years’ 
wages, he received only 10s. The nurse of 
young Eleanor, the Countess’s daughter, was 
given 12d. in Easter week. She had already 
been paid 4s. two weeks before. 

Besides the money wages, it was up to the 
Countess to provide most of her servants with 
a certain number of pairs of hose and shoes a 
year, and probably robes at Christmas as well. 
In addition, she paid their expenses when they 
went off to do her errands in other parts of the 
kingdom. It is interesting to see that many of 
these relatively unimportant servants were 
actually criss-crossing the country, from Odi- 
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By courtesy of the Warburg Institute 


Head of the recumbent gilt bronze effigy of HENRY III (1216-1272), father 
of Eleanor de Montfort; from his tomb in Westminster Abbey 


ham to London, to Dover, to Kenilworth, even 
to York, Hereford, and Cardiff. It is a striking 
tribute to the basic stability of the medieval 
population that, even in the middle of civil war, 
the peaceful use of the roads for commerce and 
travel seemed to go on much as usual. There 
was, in fact, a network of messengers carrying 
letters, and the amounts paid to them featured 
large in the accounts. 

Obviously, during the spring and.summer of 
1265, it was most important that the Countess 
of Leicester should be in clese touch with her 
husband and sons, in order to follow the various 
moves in the political situation. So some of the 
well-trusted servants, like Slingaway and 
Gobithesti and Truebody, were employed in 
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carrying letters to them. Orders were sent, for 
purchases and other items, to her officials, like 
William de Wortham and Richard de Havering. 
In some cases a friend, like the Prioress of 
Amesbury, sought a favour from the King, who 
was in the Earl’s control, and the request was 
forwarded through Eleanor. But there seem 
also to have been other less businesslike letters. 
The Countess corresponded with the Coun- 
tesses of Lincoln and Gloucester and Isabella 
de Fortibus, and young Eleanor even wrote to 
the Lord Edward, her cousin, while he was still 
a hostage. Payment was made to messengers 
at both ends of their trip, and these, too, are 
listed in the accounts. Again, the range of 
correspondence is surprising, and serves as a 
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April 26th, for the Countess of Leicester’s clerical guests and household: ‘3 sheep, 6s.’ In a wattled pen 
peasants tend sheep, two women bearing away the ewes’ milk; from the Luttrell Psalter 


reminder of the wide scope of the Leicester 
interests. There were letters from Lourdes in 
Bigorre (the country on which Simon had a 
tenuous claim), from the Lady Loretta de 
Montfort, eldest daughter of Simon’s brother 
Amaury, as well as a wide variety of English 
correspondents. 

Another item that constantly appears on the 
back of the membranes as one of the miscel- 
laneous accounts is the various amounts spent 
on clothes. The Countess seems to have worn 
under-garments of prepared sheepskin—winter 
garments, one would hope. Both noblemen 
and women wore a tunic—the man’s sometimes 
calf length, sometimes full length like the 
woman’s. This was cut perfectly plain, bloused 
around the waist with a girdle, and had long 
sleeves. Often there was a2 super-tunic, a sur- 
coat, that was sleeveless and only came to the 
knees. Over the tunic was worn an almost 
circular cloak, fastened with a clasp at the neck. 
The girdle and the clasp were the two items 
that could be particularly valuable, and they 
were often given as presents on important 
occasions or to honoured visitors. For example, 
both Amaury de Montfort and his young sister 
Eleanor gave clasps to the son of Sir John de 
Haye when he visited them at Dover. Amaury’s 
was much more valuable, as befitted his greater 
age and dignity. 
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But apart from the splendour of their orna- 
ments, what distinguished the dress of the 
wealthy was the luxury of the materials used. 
The finest cloths were linen, sindon—which 
was either satin or very fine linen—and the 
ultra-fashionable rayed, or striped, cloths that 
came from France or Italy. The chief material 
for both men and women, however, was woollen 
cloth, the manufacture of which was a flourish- 
ing industry in England during the thirteenth 
century. The different names for cloth, such 
as perse, scarlet, russet, described not always 
the colour, but the fineness of the cloth. Scarlet 
was the finest of all the wool cloths, but it was 
not necessarily red. It was most used by the 
royal court, and Eleanor arranged for the pur- 
chase of some for Richard of Cornwall and his 
son Edmund, while they were in custody at 
Kenilworth, as well as for some rayed cloth 
and sindon for their summer wear. Perse was a 
very fine deep-blue cloth, dyed only with woad, 
one of the more expensive dyes. The retinue 
that accompanied young Richard de Montfort 
to Bigorre in September 1265 were given cloth 
of perse for their travels. The coarsest home- 
spun-like cloth was russet, which was given as 
alms to the poor, as robes and hose for the least 
important servants, and was a visible sign of 
grief and poverty. Eleanor herself had worn it 
thirty years before in her first widowhood. 
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When she heard of the death of the Earl, she 
resumed it again, for the household roll men- 
tions 34 ells of russet purchased for her own 
use. When woollen cloth was new, the nap was 
very long. After it had been worn for some 
time, it was shorn, instead of washed. This was 
repeated as often as the material could stand it. 
Even the shearing seems to have been fairly 
expensive. In one case it cost the Countess 
12d. Hicque the tailor was one of the Coun- 
tess’s servants and was frequently sent up to 
London on errands that involved the buying or 
shearing of cloth. Some washing was done, for 
there was a laundress in the household named 
Petronilla, and she received hose on one oc- 
casion. Besides that, there was one payment for 
laundry for 15d. in the spring. 

This discussion of the various items of 
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clothing may sound frivolous. But it seems 
evident that, even before the shock of her 
husband’s death, Eleanor was much less 
absorbed in the love of fine clothes for which 
Adam Marsh had reproached her some years 
before. Certainly, the materials she ordered 
for her brother and his son were much finer 
than those that appeared on her personal 
account. It is only fair, too, to balance the 
record with the regular amount of alms given 
to the poor, which also appeared consistently in 
the accounts. They were sometimes given 
money; usually they received food and drink 
at the door; and, occasionally, they were fed in 
the hall. As soon as the news of the Earl’s 
death reached his wife, probably on August 
14th, there were offerings for his soul. 

It is a temptation to linger among the other 
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In Wesminster Abbey, a copper effigy of WILLIAM DE VALENCE (d. 1296), 
half-brother of King Henry III 








miscellaneous items that turn up in this house- 
hold account, for they suggest so many new 
avenues of exploration. There is the boy who 
was paid 4d. for getting a crane out of the well. 
Were they worried about the water-supply, and 
did they eat the crane? We know that cranes 
were a great delicacy at important feasts. There 
are four spoons that were repaired with eight 
silver pennies. There are the 240 parchments 
bought at London through one of the friars for 
a breviary for the young Eleanor and later the 
payment to the clerk at Oxford, for its writing. 
Indeed, carefully analysed, the Countess’s 
household roll could serve as a text for a full 
discussion of many of the facets of medieval 
life, but that is beyond the scope of this article. 
Its various items also throw significant light on 
the mounting tempo of war and the shock of 
defeat. There was the search for horses, the 
hurried cross-country trip of the household, the 
payments to William the engineer for improv- 
ing Kenilworth’s fortifications, and finally the 
messengers who went to plead the Countess’s 
cause with the restored King Henry and Richard 
of Cornwall. All these give mute evidence of the 
rapid fall of the Montfort fortunes. 

Having looked at these multifarious details 
of household administration, let us try to make 
one coherent picture of the noble household at 
dinner in the hall. Grosseteste laid down a 
series of injunctions on how everyone should 
behave. The primary rule of medieval hospi- 
tality was that all guests should be received 
courteously and with good cheer. They were to 
be addressed courteously, lodged and served. 
Whether the lady of the house was there or not, 
her knights, chaplains, and servants should 
show honour to her friends. All the household 
was to gather for dinner and supper in the hall, 
and only be excused for grave reasons. This 
was true even of the Countess. She was ex- 
horted to eat in hall before her people, despite 
sickness or fatigue, to show herself and super- 
vise her servants. The Countess of Leicester 
observed this practice so consistently that it 
comes almost as a shock to observe her absence 
from hall during the black week when she 
wrestled with her grief over her husband’s 
tragic death. Once the Countess was seated at 
the high table, the butler with the cup and the 
servant with the bread approached the table 
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before grace was said. The marshal of the 
household was responsible for the smooth run- 
ning of the meals. He appointed servants to 
wait on the high table, and the less distinguished 
side tables, with their drink of wine or beer. 
Also, he had to see that the lower members of 
the household were supervised. After the 
guests and the freemen had been seated, the 
servants came in. They were supposed to sit 
down together and rise together, as soon as 
they had finished, with no quarrelling among 
themselves. Meanwhile, the servers brought 
out the dishes of food from the kitchen. 
Normally, the household would be served with 
two meat dishes and two lighter dishes at 
dinner, and with one not so substantial meat 
dish at supper. Cheese might also be added at 
supper, and cheese pies seem to have been 
very popular. The Countess’s plate was to be so 
heaped that she could practise fully the medieval 
courtesy of sharing the choicest morsels with 
her most distinguished guests, or those whom 
she wished to honour. While every one was 
allowed to eat as much as he wanted, the 
knights and gentlemen in livery were especially 
enjoined to watch their manners and keep their 
livery neat and clean at meals. 

The code of behaviour of the household was 
as standard, as governed by rules, as its ac- 
counting system. The household itself served 
as a tiny community, in which each had his 
own status, his own rights, and duties. It 
resembled in miniature the household of the 
King, which was supposed to provide the pat- 
tern for the realm. This kind of loosely knit, 
but efficient, organization lay behind the 
activities of all the great nobles, and served 
them in England and beyond. For the members 
of such a household, life was neither so dull nor 
confining as has often been thought. As for the 
Earl and Countess, and their senior officials, 
they were indeed cosmopolitan. Their horizons 
were not limited by England, but by the ties of 
relationship, self-interest, and political man- 
oeuvre that led them through England, France, 
Gascony, and Bigorre. Their household was 
enough of a unit to continue to function in 
much the same way, wherever the residence 
of the Earl and Countess of Leicester, be 
it Odiham, Bordeaux, or the castle of 
Lourdes. 
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The Archivist and His Records 


By MAURICE BOND 


The British Museum, the Public Record 
Office and the Bodleian Library :—for long these 
great sources of historical information have been 
acknowledged in the prefaces and footnotes of 
works on British history. But in the last genera- 
tion, and more particularly in the last decade, 
their pre-eminence in this field has been chal- 
lenged. Many, hitherto non-existent, institu- 
tions are being used by historians on an ever- 
increasing scale. Thus, Dr. Mary Finch shed 
new light on the vexed question of the Rise of the 
Gentry in the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
turies in her book, Five Northamptonshire 
Families, very largely as a result of intensive work 
in the Northamptonshire Record Office, and 
more recently Dr. G. E. Aylmer’s study of the 
Stuart Civil service, The King’s Servants, de- 
pended for a considerable amount of its material 
on the collections of private papers now to be 
found in some ten County Record Offices scat- 
tered across the country from Berkshire to Essex 
and Lancashire, all of which were founded in the 
last thirty years,' and most of them since 1946. 


The New Record Offices 

Today, in nearly every county town in 
England and Wales there is a County Record 
Office. This may be within the County Hall, 
within a new building at some distance from it, 
or in an ancient structure, such as a castle or in 
one instance—a gaol; but, wherever it is, it is 
usually subject to the County Council, and under 
the immediate jurisdiction of the Clerk of the 
County Council. It deals in the first place with 
official Records, those of Quarter Sessions, 
Boards of Guardians, Lords Lieutenant, Sheriffs, 
and of the County Council itself, and with the 
Manorial Records deposited in accordance with 
the Law of Property (Amendment) Act of 1924- 
5 in an “‘ approved repository.”’ But, in addition, 
it may provide a repository for documents of 
private owners, of business concerns, and of 
semi-public bodies. Also, on occasion, by 
arrangement with the ecclesiastical authorities, 
the accumulation of documents is augmented by 
the ancient and invaluable series of ecclesiastical 
records belonging to the local diocese, cathedral, 
or parishes. In all, there are some forty-four 
County Record Offices in England and Wales. 
Secondly, there are over sixty Boroughs and 
Cities that have Record Offices of their own, or, 


1 Apart from the pioneer office of them all, the 
Bedfordshire Record Office developed by Dr. G. H. 
Fowler between 1913 and 1939. 


instead, possess special archive departments 
within their Public Libraries. Many of these 
hold the same types of official, semi-official and 
private records as the larger County offices. 
Thirdly, a remarkable variety of special institu- 
tions, approaching one hundred in number, 
some of them governmental, some purely private, 
have arranged their holdings of records on a 
modern archival basis and have made them 
accessible to the public.’ 


The Preservation of Records 

The main work of these offices—nearly two 
hundred in all—is the preservation of records, 
and this, in the case of most of them, not merely 
by receiving deposits brought in by officials or 
by members of the public, but, more positively, 
by going out and searching for them. Frequently 
the archivist spends days turning over docu- 
ments in a solicitor’s strong room, in the cup- 
boards and store-rooms of a country house, or in 
the basements of factories and warehouses. 
Sometimes a project, such as the inspection of 
all parish records in the region, involves setting 
one day a week aside for a systematic perambula- 
tion of the county or region.: Often it is a race 
against time. Documents are being destroyed as 
a building is emptied and demolished, and it is 
vital for the archivist to drop everything and 
speed to the threatened centre, being prepared 
there and then, perhaps, to take over two or 
three tons of documents on sight. Every piece of 
information has to be followed up—thus two 
schoolboys in the East End of London reported 
that they had seen some documents lying about 
on the steps of a derelict house, and as a direct 
result the Borough Librarian rescued some 
twenty-four sacks of parchment documents, ap- 
parently once the stock of a gold-beater’s firm. 
Amongst them were many records of the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries of considerable 
value to the historian. 

The sheer bulk of material now pouring into 
the new offices as a result of this missionary work 
is considerable. A single deposit made in 1956 
in the Durham University Record Office, the 
Prior’s Kitchen, consisted of 14 million docu- 
ments which had accumulated in the family of 
the Earls Grey. Those of the rst Earl related to 


* The British Records Association published a 
complete List of Record Repositories in Great Britain 
in 1956. This is already out of date, so rapidly are 
new offices being established, and a revised edition 
is in course of preparation. 








military campaigns in 1793 and 1794, those of 
his son, the 2nd Earl, and Prime Minister from 
1830 to 1834, included a mass of correspondence 
of the highest political significance, and those of 
the third Earl comprised papers dealing with the 
most diverse public affairs such as the abolition 
of slavery, and Irish and Indian policy. 

The recent Retrospect and Prospect, 1947- 
1957, published by the Worcestershire Record 
Office, tells a similar story of bulk. When that 
office opened, a decade ago, it took over some 
400,000 official documents mostly relating to the 
business of Quarter Sessions and the County 
Council. Within a month of opening, the office 
received its first instalment of a private deposit of 
10,000 documents of the Berington family of 
Little Malvern, and after ten years, the Archivist 
reports that there are now 2 million items in his 
care, weighing eighty tons in all. 


The Repair and Production of Records 

Before the historian can make use of these 
vast new accessions in the Record Offices, a con- 
siderable amount of work has to be done on them 
by the archivist—indeed a Record Office is very 
much like an iceberg: nine-tenths of its activity 
is unseen. The most important part of this 
activity is undoubtedly repair, work that entails 
an expert staff, and a considerable range of 
equipment. At the House of Lords Record 
Office, out of a total staff of fourteen, six are con- 
cerned with repairs; and a recent report of the 
Middlesex Record Office showed that a skilled 
repairer there had in one year repaired over 7,000 
documents. This work is of outstanding import- 
ance in the twentieth century, when parchment 
and hand-made paper have so widely been super- 
seded by brittle paper made of “ mechanical 
wood,” at the very time when the sulphur-laden 
atmosphere in towns and cities has reached a 
maximum degree of harmfulness. Indeed, the 
natural life of a twentieth-century document pre- 
served under ordinary office conditions is pro- 
bably less than a tenth of that originally enjoyed 
by a medieval charter. 

After they have been received and, where 
necessary, repaired, the newly acquired docu- 
ments have to be identified and listed—an 
expert work demanding on occasion the know- 
ledge of several languages, of diverse types of 
handwriting, and of the general history of a wide 
variety of institutions. It is, of course, at this 
stage that dramatic discoveries may be made. 
Thus, among many thousand documents re- 
covered from various London solicitors’ offices 
in recent years were found an episcopal charter 
of Henry de Blois, of the mid-twelfth century; a 
Court Book of the Cellarer of St. Alban’s Abbey; 
and papers that had belonged to James I’s Court 
physician. The majority of documents, of course, 
have less immediately striking contents, and most 
fall into relatively well-known categories of 





official records ; manorial records; parish records; 
estate and family records. Under these headings 
they will be listed and numbered, and then 
stored in boxes or other containers on the shelves 
of the strong-room, to await production in the 
Search Room. 

At first, after the mew Record Offices were 
opened in the post-war years, it seemed some- 
times to the archivist that the documents 
acquired and preserved with so much care had 
to wait a disappointingly long time before expert 
use was made of them. Historians knew little of 
the recently established repository in a country 
town; its fame spread slowly outwards from its 
own local community, and it was usually the 
schoolmaster, local antiquary or vicar who made 
first use of many of the new collection of docu- 
ments. A sample investigation made by the 
present writer five years ago showed that profes- 
sional historians constituted only one per cent 
of the visitors to an extremely well-equipped new 
office, and that (giving the broadest connotation 
to the term “historian,” to include research 
students, antiquaries, etc.) there was only a 
maximum of fifteen to twenty per cent of his- 
torians among the searchers in most of the offices 
under consideration.* The remainder were 
genealogists, schoolboys, training college 
students, lawyers’ clerks, journalists, members of 
the Women’s Voluntary Services, and others, 
capable indeed of making profitable use of the 
new material, but not the principal customers 
contemplated by the founders of the offices. 

The situation, however, is developing steadily. 
Some twenty-five of the larger offices have pub- 
lished general Guides to their holdings, and the 
younger historians turn instinctively to such 
works when they are planning their research 
programmes. Moreover, the total numbers of 
students have rapidly advanced. Whereas a small 
office five years ago might only have had some 
fifty students in the year, they now may have 
two or three hundred; and to the larger offices, 
students come in considerable numbers: in 1959 
the Lancashire office received 1,431, and the 
Essex office, 2,000. 


The Archivist and the Librarian 

The Record Office and its archivist at first 
sight look very similar to a Library and its 
librarian—and, of course, in many important 
instances, the one institution has grown out of 
the other, or may still be sheltering under the 
wing of its parent: many Librarians are also 
distinguished Archivists. Yet there are vital 
differences between the two professions, in the 
technique adopted, as well as in the services 
offered. ‘The librarian classifies and stores his 
books in accordance with their subject matter; 


3 Cf. M. F. Bond, “‘ Record Offices Today: Facts 
for Historians,”’ Bulletin of the Institute of Historical 
Research, Vol. XXX, pp. 10-11. 
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the archivist arranges his documents in accord- 
ance with their institutional origin. The librarian 
although constantly at the service of his public 
when they ask questions about reading matter, 
does not normally discuss the detailed contents 
of the books borrowed, or direct the course of 
reading followed; the archivist, on the other 
hand, may have to spend several hours discussing 
his work with a research student, and then con- 
stantly be prepared to suggest readings of difficult 
words in the manuscripts, or to explain puzzling 
points of procedure and diplomatic usage. Thus, 
a single student in a Record Office may take up as 
much staff-time as perhaps a hundred members 
of the public in a public library. 

Finally, and most importantly, the archivist 
needs to “ preserve custody ” of the documents 
in his charge. At the heart of his repository is the 
central series of “official records,” Quarter 
Sessions Rolls, Chapter Acts, Bishops’ Registers, 
or whatever the class may be. These gain and 
preserve their legal character from continual 
conservation in the department entrusted with 
the care of them. Thus, an original Act of Parlia- 
ment in the Victoria Tower at Westminster is 
produced in the House of Lords Record Office 
as the true master text of a law of England, and 
can be certified as such into the law courts of the 
various countries of the world. But if one of 
these vellum rolls passed out of the Lords’ 
Record Office into private hands, later returning 
to the Record Office, it would return as an in- 
teresting historical document, but not as a legal 
record. ‘Hence, the records of the archivist have 
to be kept under lock and key, and may only be 
used under strict supervision: unlike library 
books, they certainly cannot be borrowed or 
taken home. 


Problems of the Archivist 

Most of what has been so far said represents 
the common doctrine of archivists today, but 
not all the archivist’s problems have yet reached 
fully agreed solutions. Three in particular face 
him that are more than domestic, since they 
closely concern all historical students who seek 
to make use of the new archival materials. 

Of these problems, what to preserve is the most 
insistent and the most difficult—at least so far as 
documents of date later than circa 1837 are 
concerned. The Grigg Committee focused 
attention on this problem in 1954, when it 
observed that while the entire holdings of the 
Public Record Office dating from the eleventh to 
the twentieth centuries could be contained in 
207,000 feet of shelving, at least 600,000 feet 
more of current twentieth-century central 


_ * Most archivists would accept the recommenda- 
tion of the British Records Association’s Memo- 
randum No. 10 (1951), that documents “ made or 
executed in whole or in part before the year 1837 ” 
should always be preserved. 





































By courtesy of the Clerk of the Parliaments 


Acts of Parliament preserved in the Victoria Tower 
repository at Westminster 


government records awaited transfer, and each 
following year, a further 14,000 feet would be 
liable to transfer. A complete new Public Record 
Office would be needed every twelve years, and, 
as the Report commented, the historian of the 
future “‘ may be buried under the mass of his 
manuscript authorities.” 

A similar situation may well develop in each 
of the two hundred new offices in so far as 
twentieth-century records are concerned. One 
county archivist, for instance, found that his 
office held 60,000 files in the single class of the 
Clerk’s correspondence, and that these increased 
by 5,000 files, or roughly 100 feet of shelving, 
each year. Many archivists are, therefore, at the 
moment engaged in discussing the best ways of 
reducing the inordinate accumulation of con- 
temporary records. Individual files can be 
weeded of duplicate, or draft papers; long series 
of less important records can be preserved in 
sample pieces only; records that lack any unique 
material of significance can be entirely des- 
troyed. Criteria of choice, it must be admitted, 
seem at the moment to vary, and it will be some 
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time before any general agreement is reached on 
this difficult topic. 

The archivist’s second problem is, what to 
publish. For more than a century it has been held 
that the historian and the archivist should co- 
operate to provide full calendars of the main 
series of records in a repository. Thus we have 
been given the magnificent series of Chancery 
calendars, and various local series of Quarter 
Sessions Rolls and of similar documents. It is a 
leisurely process, and also a costly one. For most 
of the new repositories it is today out of the 
question. To the dismay of some historians, the 
form of publication now favoured is not the 
Calendar containing ample transcripts of the 
documents, but the general Guide, modelled on 
Giuseppi’s Guide to the Public Records (1923) and 
Mr. Emmison’s pioneering Guide to the Essex 
Record Office (1946-8).. As we have seen, some 
twenty-five of these have appeared, but as yet 
few offices have been able to look beyond, to 
other substantial forms of publication. It seems 
likely, however, that in the future the historian 
will not find more than a minute proportion of 
the new local materials available in print: he 
will have to come and see them himself (from the 
point of pure scholarship, surely a laudable 
arrangement), or he will have to resort to photo- 
graphy. This will perhaps be the new form of 
publication for the smaller offices: microfilm or 
photostat copies made to order. 

Finally, the archivists as a profession are 
faced with one more problem that intimately 
concerns the historian: how the profession itself 
should be organized. At the 1959 Conference of 
the British Records Association, strong expres- 
sion was given to the opinion that there were too 
many local record offices, and that these were 
inadequately integrated into a single service. 
It is, indeed, possible to find, in a single town, 
three repositories, one maintained by the County 
Council, one by the Borough or City, and the 
third by a University. Each is primarily con- 
cerned with its own domestic records, but each 
may compete with the others in collecting other 
regional documents. The historian has to pay 
three visits instead of one, and until he arrives in 
the town may not know how the material is dis- 
tributed between the three. From the point of 
view of the historian especially, it is necessary to 
prevent undue multiplication of new offices; to 
prevent competition between those already in 
existence; and to provide a central directory to 
the entire range of offices. Constructive ideas 
were discussed at the 1959 Conference to these 
ends, and some additional suggestions were 
made by the present writer in a recent number 
of Archives.> The County Office might profitably 


5 See the symposium on “ Archive Services and 
Smaller Repositories ” in Archives, Vol. IV (1960), 
pp. 189-203, in which the papers delivered at the 
Conference were printed in full. 





within each county be considered the senior 
office, and all archivists within the area could 
meet together at it to formulate a common policy 
both of intake of documents and of numbering 
and listing. Within each county the historian 
could therefore turn to a single office in the first 
place, and then, if necessary, be directed to the 
smaller borough, cathedral or private repository. 
This is, it would seem, practical policy in the 
immediate future. At the centre—and this is a 
more considerable demand—there should be 
produced at the National Register of Archives in 
Chancery Lane, not only the splendid index 
already being formed of archives in private 
hands and the useful annual Lists of new acces- 
sions reported by Record Offices, but also a 
completely consolidated index of all the in- 
dividual lists and indexes being produced from 
two hundred new offices. Then, the student 
would be able to make his way to the National 
Register in the very earliest stages of his planning, 
and with the help of the Register map out the 
most useful likely journeys for his purpose. 

It should be added, that all the various 
problems that confront this new profession of 
archivist have been and are being discussed in an 
association perhaps unparalleled in other profes- 
sions—one in which professionals and amateurs, 
owners, students and members of the general 
public all participate. This is the British Records 
Association, already referred to, a body of some 
1,200 members founded in 1932, which has since 
been undoubtedly the strongest single influence 
in the modern archive movement. Today, one 
of its chief functions (apart from the important 
work of its Records Preservation Section, which 
is annually saving large masses of documents 
from destruction) is to provide at its Annual 
Meetings, through its various publications and 
in its committee-work, opportunity for his- 
torians and other users of records to meet with 
archivists, owners and administrators. °® 


Archives and Historical Writing 

Here, then, in the network of new Record 
Offices and central archive organizations is a 
fresh auxiliary for history: what is its influence 
likely to be? It is possible, of course, to exag- 
gerate. For more than a century historians have 
sought to base their work on original manu- 
scripts—E. A. Freeman was the last great writer 
who could compile a major narrative, using only 
printed and secondary sources. And even some 
of the archival riches now gathered into the new 
offices had been partially known from the 
calendaring of private records, carried on since 
1870 by the Historical Manuscripts Commission. 
In addition, it would be folly to underestimate 
the importance of the strong movement in the 


* The Association headquarters are at the Charter- 
house, London, E.C.1; the annual individual sub- 
scription is 10s.; the institutional £1. 
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present generation towards archaeology: work 
such as that of Professor Maurice Beresford on 
“vanished villages ” is a reminder of the extent 
to which excavation and topographical knowledge 
can strengthen purely archival research. Yet 
manuscripts remain the main foundation of his- 
torical writing, and a perhaps twenty-fold 
increase over the last generation in the quantity 
of manuscripts continuously accessible to his- 
torians may well have a great influence on the 
range and character of current research. 

This influence, it may be suggested, is three- 
fold. Firstly, it has greatly stimulated the study 
of family history and of genealogy. Parish 
registers have become very much more acces- 
sible, together with a mass of family papers and 
correspondence. This type of research has 
always proved popular with the amateur his- 
torian, and is a way in which history can reach a 
wide public. Perhaps as many as forty per cent 
of the students in the new record offices are con- 
cerned with this class of work, and although 
much of it never reaches publication, yet its 
profound educational effect cannot be mistaken. 

Secondly, the new offices have made possible 
the type of scholarly work on local history repre- 
sented pre-eminently by the research of Dr. 
W. G. Hoskins. Whereas often the history of a 
town or village was written in the past from stray 
references in the central records in the Public 
Record Office, the 
British Museum, and 
so forth, it is now 
possible to trace it 
through in contin- 
uous series of local 
deeds, family papers 
and manorial 
records.’ Gradually, 
in the coming cen- 
tury, it is possible 
to envisage the re- 
writing of county 
histories, using both 
the new  archaeo- 
logical and new 


*Dr. Hoskins wrote 
recently in his Local 
History in England 
(1959), p. 20, of the 
defects of the older 
history, adding indeed 
that “‘ the treatment of 
local history as only 
national history writ 
small, and the failure 
to use the original local 
records in which 
England is so astonish- 
ingly rich—still run 
through a very great 
deal of English local 
history as it is studied 





By courtesy of the Dean and Canons of Windsor 
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archival techniques, to reveal a past in which the 
government (be it national or local) bulks less, 
and individual families and local custom far 
larger than hitherto. 

Thirdly, the new offices will perhaps lead to 
the writing of revised estimates of many aspects 
of national and political history. Certainly, the 
history of Parliament is being steadily revised by 
the application of the “‘ Namier technique ” to 
the history of elections and the biographies of 
Members of Parliament: and the application of 
this technique depends, to a considerable extent, 
on the existence of richly stored local record 
offices and libraries. 

In fact, we shall move away from excessive 
dependence on the central official records. This 
move has long been overdue. Governmental 
records have been regarded with almost excessive 
reverence as both the most truthful and the most 
important type of record. Truthful they may 
normally be—though some may see the force of 
B. H. Liddell Hart’s story of the French officer 
busily creating false records after his division had 
retreated in the First World War, with the cheer- 
ful comment “ c’est pour l’histoire ”’—but, over- 
whelmingly important? We begin to doubt. 
Laws were passed; they may not have been 
enforced if the local J.P. or Sheriff thought 
otherwise. Taxes may have been imposed; they 
may not have been paid. Ministers held sway; 
but their edicts and 
very names may have 
been unknown in 
Cornwall or Cumber- 
land. England in the 
past was no centra- 
lized unitary state in 
the sense of a modern 
dictatorship ; we 
therefore need the 
history of Cornwall 
and the history of 
Cumberland, written 
not as disjointed nar- 
rative or as anti- 
quarian notes, but to 
enable us to see 
national history as a 
whole. And in the 
coming generations 
we shall doubtless 
find accustomed 
views of national 
history slowly but 
definitively revised as 
the materials made 
available in the new 
Record Offices of 
England and Wales 
are fully exploited by 
the coming genera- 
tions of historians. 
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Yes Sir, an excellent wine, 
the shippers are well known to us 


Know your shippers know your wine. 
Any wine drinker will tell you that. Wine 
drinkers know Bouchard Aine as reliable 
shippers, with a long list of wines to their 
name. Drink good wine tonight with Bouchard Aine, 
who strongly recommend :— 
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Chateau Haut Marbuzet 1955 


A robust red wine from one of the 
smaller chateaux, with a full 
—\ body and great character. 
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& AINE denoting the eldest son of the family. 
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Master Secretary 


THE SUPREME COMMAND, 1914-1918. By Lord 
Hankey, 2 vols., 906 pp. (Allen & Unwin. £4 4s.) 
This book has been awaited for a long time. The 

quality that made it desired was also the quality that 

caused its appearance to be delayed. For Lord 

Hankey was known (not by the public at large, but by 

men of affairs) to have been one of the central figures 

of the First World War. As the man who introduced 
the gentlemanly British Cabinet system to the hard 
discipline of a Secretariat, and added to long years 
as the Secretary to the Committee of Imperial 

Defence extra stints as Secretary to the War Cabinet, 

the Imperial War Cabinet and the peacetime Cabinet 

in turn—all this continuing until 1938—he might, it 
was widely felt, have a story of special value to tell. 

He began to write it down in the Thirties, but as the 

Second War approached, the possibility of allowing 

Hankey to withdraw into business and literary 

pursuits became remote. Instead, he became a 

Minister, and then drew off into various branches of 

Governmental Committee work (where his talents 

were likely to have their most fruitful exercise) that 

lasted him well into the Fifties, The book was there- 
fore interrupted. 

In one important way this was a pity. It has been 
noted elsewhere that not one of the short list of book 
titles that he quotes as frequent sources appeared 
later than 1939. This means that such valuable docu- 
ments as Lord Beaverbrook’s memoirs, or the Haig 
papers, or the recollections of men who became dis- 
tinguished national figures during the Second War, 
but were relatively junior and unknown when it 
began, are not referred to. It would have been better, 
for the historians who will be using this work 
repeatedly, if it had been completed in the Thirties, 
or begun again—a quite fresh start—in the last 
decade. This, however, is a perfectionist criticism. 
The point is that here we have a very large con- 
tribution to the documentation of a period from a 
man who was in a unique position to know its inner 
truths. The Supreme Command will dot many i’s and 
cross many t’s. Above all, it will be a help to all those 
who are interested in preserving a true perspective 
of that time, in really grasping the contexts of events 
and decisions. This is a matter of concern to Lord 
Hankey himself. Writing to Lloyd George in 1930, 
to equire whether the latter approved of his publish- 
ing this book, he said: “‘ I should not like to have my 
diary used by any person unversed in public affairs 
and not saturated with the story of those times.’ 
What he has written constitutes one of the best 
possible primers for such a saturation. 

It is, as one looks back into what nowadays is 
generally regarded as the complacent Edwardian era, 
an astounding story. Lord Hankey begins it—being a 
Royal Marine, and therefore having started his career 
intimately associated with the Navy—by giving an 
account of Admiral Fisher’s “ renaissance of the 
Fleet ” at the opening of the century. As Britain was, 
at that time, the supreme Naval power in the world, 
this is tremendously useful. Indeed, without this 
knowledge of what was going on in Naval thinking 
and planning, it is impossible to make a proper judg- 
ment of British strategy during the First World War. 
And now, here it all is, neatly laid out, accurately 





observed and assessed. In the midst of it, when we 
find him joining at the age of twenty-seven the first 
of the innumerable committees of his life, Lord 
Hankey gives us a glimpse of the technique that 
made him so invaluable and formidable in this type 
of work: “‘ So far I have succeeded in getting my way 
as regards the Committee’s work—not by talking at 
the meeting, but by insinuating my ideas to each 
member privately (whichever is most likely to take 
up the point most strongly) and making him think 
it is his own. Then I support him at the meeting and 
we get our way; whereas if I, by far the youngest 
member, were to spring it on them at the meeting, I 
should probably meet with strong opposition.” 

The main work of his life began in 1908, when he 
became Assistant Secretary to the Committee of 
Imperial Defence. In an earlier book, Diplomacy by 
Conference, he has imparted some of the significance 
of that body. Here, with space to unfold his story at 
leisure, he shows how the work of preparing the 
United Kingdom (and later the Empire) to meet the 
growing threat of Germany was carried down to the 
smallest details. “ There are,” he -says, “ two 
criticisms to which Asquith’s Government is not 
open—that it had no policy or that its policy was not 
arrived at after the most thorough investigation.” 
He is, like all those who took part in the searching 
enquiries and strenuous work of the Committee (set 
up and nursed along by Balfour in 1904), concerned 
to rebut the once prevalent idea that Britain was un- 
prepared for war in 1914. To a generation familiar 
with the improvisations and expedients of World 
War II, the statesmen of pre-1914 seem here to have 
been compounded of wisdom and forethought. 
Perhaps this is a consequence of the book’s having 
been started before 1939. Lord Hankey makes his 
case with impressive authority. In doing so, however, 
he also shows conclusively that no member of that 
august Committee fully grasped the strategic im- 
plications of the French Alliance, nor, for that 
reason, the nature and needs of Continental war. 
The reason for this, he says, was “‘ the absence of 
any provision for the continuous association of the 
Staffs of the Admiralty and War Office in the pre- 
paration of plans.” This lack of co-ordination was a 
fatal defect. 

Just as fatal was the failure to appreciate what the 
impact of war would be on the organs of Govern- 
ment itself. No-one is more fitted than Lord Hankey 
to tell the story of the breakdown of the traditional 
British Governmental procedure—or rather, lack 
of procedure. A peacetime Cabinet, working without 
formal agenda, without minutes, without a Secre- 
tariat to give impetus to its decisions (the sole record 
of which was the Prime Minister’s private letter to 
the King), and with every one of its upwards of 
twenty members enjoying equal rights of discussion, 
was a fatal barrier to the organization of war. Lord 
Hankey is a fervent admirer of the late Earl Lloyd 
George, and the main reason for this is the latter’s 
réle in sweeping away the anachronisms and sub- 
stituting for them the relatively stream-lined 
machinery of a War Cabinet. “ The war,” he says, 
“was won primarily by a tremendous combined 
system of co-ordination and goodwill. . . . The man 
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who made by far the greatest contribution towards 
the creation and direction of that system was un- 
questionably Lloyd George. . . . Lloyd George was 
the man who won the war.’ > From the accounts that 
, og I Houhey gives of certain episodes, in particular 
the Calais Conference in February 1917, one may 
te | whether “‘ good will” was a large element in 
Lloyd George’s system. And here again the book 
suffers through making no post-1939 reference. For 
the outstanding feature of Lloyd George’s wartime 
Premiership was his inability to reach agreement with 
his top military advisers; in the Second World War, 
the War Cabinet apparatus was supplemented by 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff machinery, and only then 
was unity of direction arrived at. Under Churchill 
it was rarely easy, rarely calm, but it did exist; under 
Lloyd George it did not. 

A similar criticism attaches to Lord Hankey’s 
assessment of the final strategy of victory. This he 
attributes to Lloyd George’s policy of “‘ knocking 
away the props.” The Bulgarian armistice came on 
September 30th, 1918; Lord Hankey writes: “‘ The 
first of the props had fallen.””’ When Turkey dropped 
out of the war on October 30th, “‘ The second prop 
had crashed ! ” ; with Austria’s collapse on November 
3rd, “‘ The last of the props had fallen!” Eight days 
later, Germany herself asked for an armistice. But 
is this the true picture ? Were they “‘ props,” or was 
it not Germany who propped them? As long as the 
German Army was unbroken, she was able to reap 
large dividends from her allies, with only a small 
investment of German resources. But that invest- 
ment was vital. The chronology of victory really 
starts on August 11th, 1918, three days after the 
opening of Haig’s offensive at Amiens, when the 
Kaiser said to his generals: “I see that we must 
strike a balance. We have nearly reached the limit 
of our powers of resistance. The war must be 
ended.” The amazing rallying powers of the German 
Army succeeded in staving off for a time the worst 
consequences of defeat in the field, but Allied blow 
followed Allied blow, culminating in the breaking of 
the Hindenburg Line, again by Haig’s army. After 
this, it was out of the question for Germany to 
support any of her allies in any degree, with the 
result that, twelve days later, the first of them sued 
for peace. It is a very pertinent question whether 
the campaigns against the so-called props did not in 
fact, delay matters. As 1945 indicated, there is only 
one end to war against the Central Powers (other than 
defeat): it involves marching into Berlin and Vienna. 
But in 1945 it was the Red Army that did so. A poor 
reward, one may think, after all the sacrifices of the 
West; certainly it is a thought that makes Lord 
Hankey’s joyful exclamation marks look misplaced. 

One final word—with all its great value and great 
interest. The Supreme Command is a book full of 
reticences, as might be expected of a man who has 
acquired taciturnity in a lifetime of confidential 
service. Students should be warned not to suppose 
that Lord Hankey is telling them everything, even 
about matters of which he had personal knowledge. 

JOHN TERRAINE. 


REVOLUTIONARY CLIQUE 
THE GIRONDINS. By M. J. Sydenham, 252 pp. 
(University of London, The Athlone Press, 35s.) 
This is a scholarly and detailed study of the 
deputies in the National Convention who were pro- 
scribed by the Jacobins in June and July 1793 and 
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who came to be referred to, by historians of the nine- 
teenth century, as “ the Girondins.” As Dr. Syden- 
ham points out, the name itself was not often used 
during the seventeen-nineties, and the idea of a 
“ Girondin party” can be regarded as a myth 
created by historians who incorrectly attributed to 
the French revolutionaries the habits and ideas of 
nineteenth-century politicians. If the deputies 
grouped around Brissot or Vergniaud did have any- 
thing in common, apart from personal friendship— 
and Dr. Sydenham shows that they had no recog- 
nized party leader, no permanent meeting place, no 
consistent voting policy, and no really distinctive 
philosophy—it was a very limited type of “ federa- 
lism ” which in practice amounted to little more than 
a thoroughly understandable hostility towards Paris 
and towards Robespierre. The “ hard core ” of the 
supposed Girondin party consisted of some fifteen 
deputies who were united principally by their opposi- 
tion to the Mountain, but who generally failed to 
co-ordinate their efforts in any way that might bring 
them political success. Although Dr. Sydenham 
admires them for proclaiming their faith in “ in- 
dividual freedom of conscience ” against Robespierre, 
he cannot avoid condemning them for their “ un- 
constructive concern, in a period of national crisis, 
with their own political interest.”” By encouraging 
insurrection and by declaring war in an attempt to 
consolidate their political power, Brissot and his 
friends had put into motion a series of events that 
was to make their own ambition of calling a halt to 
the revolution in 1792 an impossibility. They may 
often have had responsibility without power, but it is 
difficult to see how this was not to a great extent their 
own fault. Their capacity for intrigue was matched 
only by their political incompetence, and however 
little sympathy one may have for Robespierre, it 
must be admitted that he had a clearer awareness than 
Brissot, Vergniaud or Roland of the needs of France 
and of ‘the revolution. 

In many ways this is an excellent book and a 
model of how to use original sources in order to cut 
down the myths created by more subjectively minded 
historians. The “ statistical proofs ” for Dr. Syden- 
ham’s general conclusions are intelligently presented 
in the Appendixes and intelligently interpreted in 
the main text. He is also capable of an occasional 
illuminating observation, as when he notes how 
difficult it was for men to envisage maintaining a 
country the size of France as a “‘ république une et 
indivisible’ when their education led them to think 
of a republic in terms either of the small state of 
classical antiquity or of the federalism of contem- 
porary Switzerland and America. 

The book suffers, however, from a certain 
ambiguity that comes out occasionally in the text, 
and that can be traced back to Dr. Sydenham’s 
reluctance to stray too far from the field of his original 
doctoral research. He is clearly right to insist that 
“the idea of party as a desirable form of political 
association”’ is entirely alien to the eighteenth 
century, but he shows some inconsistency when he 
comes to mention the Jacobins. He refers to them as 
a “‘ Montagnard minority” which is a “ distinct 
entity ’ with a “ fair measure of unity,” but does not 
explain bow or why they could act as a political unit 
and eliminate their enemies while the Girondins 
could not. It is true, of course, that the Jacobins 
did not think of themselves as a “ party” or a 
“ faction ” but rather—in Dr. Sydenham’s excellent 
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phrase—as the “ representatives of the true voice of 
the sovereign people ”; nevertheless, by Dr. Syden- 
’s own criteria, they did have at least two charac- 
teristics of a political party—an acknowledged leader 
and a regular meeting place—and by their ability to 
act as a political pressure group they did succeed in 
establishing themselves, if only temporarily, as a 
governing political party. It would have been an 
excellent addition to this book if Dr. Sydenham could 
also have studied the curious “ mauvaise foi” 
whereby the Jacobins were able to act as a party while 
accusing any who disagreed with them of being 
** factieux.” He would thus have made his own 
picture of the Girondins even more clear by showing 
them as men who stuck more or less to the conven- 
tions of eighteenth-century politics and were conse- 
quently defeated by those who anticipated both the 
methods of totalitarianism and the theory of games. 
PHILIP THopy. 


IDEAL FEUDALISM 


FEUDAL SOCIETY. By Marc Bloch. Translated from 
the French by L. A. Manyon. With a foreword 
by iy M. Postan, 498 pp., 13 plates. (Routledge. 
50s. 

Feudalism has many aspects. Marc Bloch, when 
he wrote this book just before the outbreak of the 
Second World War, was Professor of Economic 
History at the Sorbonne, and an authority on rural 
life in medieval France. The series for which he was 
writing, L’Evolution de l’Humanité, dictated his 
general approach to the subject. As his theme, he 
chose feudalism as a form of social structure, what 
made it work, and how, and why. For his scope he 
took the whole area of western civilization in which 
feudalism had had any existence, the most notable 
geographical exclusions from such an area being the 
Scandinavian peninsula, Frisia, and Ireland. 

Believing that, since feudal society was based 
ultimately upon agriculture, its acceptance by the 
peasant was of more fundamental importance to its 
existence than any military purposes of its creators, 
he began his examination of it from the bottom up- 
wards. From this unfamiliar standpoint, he presented 
the peasant not as mutely acquiescent, but as actively 
assenting to an order of society that offered him, in 
return for his homage and fealty to an immediate, 
visible, and personal overlord—a_ relationship 
** uniting two lives” in which Bloch seems to have 
found deep personal satisfaction—the physical pro- 
tection for which he was in search in a disorganized 
and troubled world. In surroundings where coinage 
had become too scarce to serve the purposes of every- 
day needs, it also offered an economic modus vivendi. 
Feudalism, so far from being a “‘ consecration of in- 
equality,” as it has been described elsewhere, 
emerges from his account as a positive and socially 
vivifying force, at least in the circumstances of its 
own age. Perhaps the best pages of the book are the 
first hundred, in which the essential characteristics 
of that age are described, and the reader is reminded 
of the brute facts of everyday life as they confronted 
those who lived in it. 

As Bloch developed his theme upwards from this 
basic level, his hold upon the threads became less 
sure, and his argument perhaps inevitably more 
fragmentated. A peasant’s view of the place in society 
of lords superior to his own, of kings, of the church, 
or of people from whom he was separated by his 
ignorance of the Latin tongue that gave them their 
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controlling unity, whilst illuminating, is not neces- 
sarily coherent. It soon becomes apparent that, just 
as Bloch’s personal view of distant scenes in medieval 
England or Spain is throughout less clear and less 
precise than that which he possessed of his native 
France, so too, when he arrives, towards the end of 
the book, at a discussion of the upper reaches of 
feudal society, the strength of his initial argument has 
been outrun. His death in 1944, as a member of the 
French Resistance, at the hands of the Gestapo, 
suggests that he may by then himself have come to 
appreciate that he had placed too low in feudal 
society, as well as in that of his own day, the forces 
that moulded it, and gave it impetus and momentum. 

If for reasons such as these Bloch’s book falls short 
of greatness—and it is by such standards that it 
deserves to be judged—it is unquestionably one that 
will continue to be read with lively profit by all 
students of medieval history. L. A. Manyon’s trans- 
lation, the first into English, is clear, astringent, and 
well-informed. The index improves greatly upon 
that of the French edition. The bibliography and 
plates have been brought up to date with judicious- 
ness. For general use, even those who can read 
French may find it more serviceable and pleasant to 
handle than the original. 

G. R. C. Davis. 


LE CONFORT ANGLAIS ? 


VICTORIAN COMFORT: A SOCIAL HISTORY OF DESIGN 
FROM 1830-1900. By John Gloag, 252 pp. (A. 
and C. Black. 50s.) 

This is in many ways a welcome addition to the 
rapidly growing collection of books about the 
phenomena deceptively known as Victorianism. It 
provides an amusing and generously illustrated guide 
to some features of Victorian London, to certain 
aspects of Victorian travel, mainly in connection with 
the new railways. Unfortunately, Mr. Gloag has 
very little to say about developments in the provinces 
—in Birmingham, Edinburgh, Glasgow, Leeds and 
Manchester—and this in a book on a period when 
London was relatively less important in the national 
life than it is today. The omission is all the more 
irritating, because the author has contrived to bring 
in a considerable body of material on contemporary 
American domestic and public design, which is not 
always relevant to his subject and belongs rightly to 
the history of American civilization. There are a 
number of slips: the population of the continental 
United States in 1900 was almost 76 millions, not 
33 millions as stated on page 1, and the newspaper 
duty was 1d. per copy, not 4d., on its abolition in 
1855 (p. 184). Mr. Gloag’s asides on the social 
philosophies of the Victorian era suggest that he has 
not kept abreast of recent work in this field. Muriel 
Jaeger has shown in Before Victoria (1956) that all 
the characteristics of what is popularly supposed to 
be Victorian morality were already becoming oppres- 
sively powerful in the land between 1787 and 1830. 

€ re-examination of what the classical economists 
actually wrote, undertaken by Lord Robbins and 

Dr. Blaug, makes the following passage (page 214) 

read very oddly indeed: 

When philanthropists turned their attention to 
improving the conditions of the poor by suggesting 
and sponsoring legislation that regulated hours of 
work in factories, they incurred the hostility of 
the industrialists and economists who belonged 
to the Manchester school of individualists, the 
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exponents of laissez faire who made d seem 

respectable by calling it enlightened self-interest. 
The observations on page 144 about the new skilled 
trades created by the Industrial Revolution can only 
be described as nonsense: 

The slightest indulgence might have tempted 
the new types of mechanic to have ideas above 
their station, and to become less tractable than 
farm labourers and other comparatively docile 
workers. No workman, however novel and untried 
his occupation, should be allowed to forget or 
ignore the injunctions in the Catechism, “ to 
order myself lowly and reverently to all my 
betters ” and “to learn and labour truly to get 
mine own living, and to do my duty in that state 
of life, unto which it shall please God to call me.” 

On the contrary, many of the new industrialists, aided 
by publicists like Smiles, continually exhorted their 
workers to better their condition by self-education in 
the new public libraries, mechanics’ institutes, 
lyceums and Schools of Art and Design. The senti- 
ments of the Anglican catechism are more charac- 
teristic of agrarian society in the eighteenth century 

of the new factory industrialism in the nine- 
teenth. Many of the new entrepreneurs were staunch 
Nonconformists and consequently held very different 
social philosophies. 

Did the Victorians really believe as wholeheartedly 
in comfort as Mr. Gloag insists ? Their achievements 
in mountaineering and foreign travel in primitive 
places, their fondness for horsehair furniture (not 
mentioned by Mr. Gloag), and their delight in 
personal hard work suggest otherwise. What dis- 
tinguished the Victorian middle and upper classes 
in Britain from previous generations was not so 
much their insistence on being comfortable (there 
were many throughout the nineteenth century who 
believed that there was a casual connection between 
comfort, idleness and sin) as their enormously 
enhanced skill in the production of both capital goods 
and consumer goods. For a long way down the social 
pyramid, the Victorian period foreshadowed the 
affluent society. 

W. H. CHALONER. 


THE CHURCH IN COUNCIL 


THE CHURCH IN crRIsIs: A History of the Twenty 
Great Councils. By Philip Hughes, 342 pp. 
(Burns and Oates. 35s.) 

The forthcoming Ecumenical Council at the 
Vatican has called forth from Roman Catholic writers 
of several nationalities a number of books designed to 
impart an abridged history of this long series of 
Christian assemblies. Perhaps the most successful 
has been Hubert Jedin’s The Oecumenical Councils 
of the Church (recently translated from German into 
English), a remarkably succinct little book by the , 
world authority on the Council of Trent. Mgr. 
Philip Hughes’s book cannot be said to reach Jedin’s 
very high standard of clarity and synthetic power; 
on the other hand, he provides considerably more 
factual information. 

The title of the book indicates the author’s line 
of approach to his subject. Fundamentally he is 
correct in pointing out that each of the twenty 
Councils he describes was either called into being to 
decide a controversy that threatened to split the 
Church—as in the cases of, for example, the First 
Council of Nicaea or the Councils of Ephesus and 
Chalcedon—or to register a decision that had already 
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been arrived at—as the First Council of the Lateran 
did with the result of the Investiture Contest. Yet it 
must be said that in his text Mgr. Hughes somehow 
fails to communicate the historical tension that his 
title suggests. What we are given, instead, is a pain- 
staking and extremely useful description in detail of 
the enactments, small as well as great, of each Council, 
As a work of reference this calls for gratitude from 
those who are unwilling or unable to tackle the read- 
ing of Mansi and Hefele-Leclercq. But for deeper 
interpretation of the historical function of the Council 
in the Church, one will have to look elsewhere. 

Mgr. Hughes interprets his brief literally and 
perhaps too rigidly. His narrative accounts of each 
Council suffer from the fact that each assembly is 
treated rather in the air; we are given very few con- 
necting links between one assembly and the next. 
The result is that the non-specialist reader, who is 
obviously Mgr. Hughes’ main target, will find the 
abrupt chronological jumps from one Council to the 
next somewhat bewildering. This is particularly true 
of the later sections of the book, though Mgr. Hughes, 
an expert on the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, 
is here on his home ground. The most noticeable 
jump of this sort is from the Council of Trent to the 
Council of the Vatican. The complete omission of 
even a perfunctory account of the post-Tridentine 
Church between Trent itself and the French Revolu- 
tion leads to an artificially isolated presentation of 
the problems posed to the Church by the nineteenth 
century; it is not really sufficient to sum up Gal- 
licanism in a footnote (p. 312, footnote 38). 

One misses any attempt to deal with the “ pre- 
history ” of the Councils in the centuries before 
Nicaea. Modern Church historians have recently 
devoted much attention to the exploration of the idea 
of “collegiality” in the early Church, i.e. the 
exercise of corporate Apostolic and subsequently 
episcopal authority in both doctrinal and disciplinary 
matters. Mgr. Hughes would have been admirably 
placed to give to his readers a simple account of the 
present state of investigation of this important ques- 
tion; as it is, they will have to turn, if they can, to 
Continental works, such as the recent French collec- 
tion of essays, Le Concile et les Conciles. 

Within its self-imposed limits, however, Mgr. 
Hughes’s book may be recommended as reliable, fair 
and accurate. Sometimes it may be criticized as 
showing a little too much parti pris. It is perhaps 
begging the question to describe the adherents of the 
Council of Basel as “ clerical pests ” (p. 252); some of 
them were highly sincere men and one, Louis 
d’Aleman, was later beatified by the Papacy. 

JOHN B. MorRALL. 


THE CITY AT WAR 
LONDON AND THE OUTBREAK OF THE PURITAN REVOLU- 

TION: CITY GOVERNMENT AND NATIONAL POLITICS, 

1625-1643. By Valerie Pearl, 364 pp. (Oxford 

University Press. 42s.) 

“In the dead of night there was great bouncing 
at every man’s door to be up in their arms presently 
and to stand on their guard . . . for we heard (as we 
lay in our beds) a great cry in the streets that there 
were horse and foot coming against the City.” This 
was London on January 6th, 1642, when the Five 
Members had taken refuge there. Alderman Adams’ 
wife died of shock; tougher women boiled cauldrons 
to empty on the heads of the Cavaliers, who never 
came. Conceivably the Civil War might have begun 
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with a Parisian terror in London; or a royalist coup 
might have prevented war altogether. We can no 
longer assume glibly that the City was inevitably on 
the side of progress, liberty, and the bourgeoisie, with 
only an insignificant minority of courtiers and mono- 
polists supporting the King. We want to know where 
power in London lay, and why. Recently students of 
the period have come to believe in Mrs. Pearl as a 
half-legendary figure whose doctoral thesis contained 
essential new information on London’s own revolu- 
tion of 1641-2. Now that it has appeared as a book, 
it may seem less sensational than was sometimes 
imagined. It is none the worse and none the less 
welcome for that. Only a few months after Aylmer’s 
The King’s Servants we have another new work to 
which every explanation of the period will have to 
refer. 

“The City” is in any context a term that can 
cover great depths of confusion. Gardiner and Firth 
are among those convicted by Mrs. Pearl of failing to 
distinguish consistently between the politics of the 
citizens and those of the city government. Even 
Clarendon was none too clear about some constitu- 
tional points. The citizens who could make them- 
selves heard were overwhelmingly on the side of Pym. 
But the established rulers of the City—the Aldermen 
especially—would not readily support a threat to the 
sovereignty and stability of the state. Realism in 
financial dealings with the Crown was one thing, 
collective disloyalty quite another. Mrs. Pearl’s lucid 
description of the theory and practice of their 
government shows how uncertain was the outcome 
of a conflict between the citizen body, with their 
M.P.s and their Trained Bands to support them, 
and the royalist majority on the Court of Aldermen. 
The citizens won partly through the election in 
December 1641 of a new Common Council. An 
earlier analysis of this election showed little signi- 
ficant change; but Mrs. Pearl has some formidable 
arguments for a sharp increase in opposition to the 
King. After this both the power and the policies of 
the Aldermen could be challenged. Since only death, 
retirement, or discharge for delinquency could 
remove them, change here was more gradual and 
uncertain. ‘“‘ In September 1642 the Parliamentary 
puritan Aldermen on the Bench were almost equal 
in strength with those who either openly sympathized 
with the crown or acquiesced in Parliamentary rule 
from force majeure.” Royalism was silenced, partly 
by constitutional tinkering but more because here as 
everywhere both political and administrative needs 
produced new institutions—the Committee of Safety 
and the Militia Committee—where the Parliamen- 
tarians quarrelled undisturbed. Not that Mrs. Pearl 
is interested only in the rich: an essential part of the 
story is the influence and organization behind the 
popular demonstrations to which Parliament itself 
surrendered. 

The book has its hero. Isaac Pennington (—I 
shall presume to differ from him and Mrs. Pearl on 
the spelling) knew all the ears to drop a word into, 
and aimed his skill considerably to the left of Pym. 
The background to his high-finance politics is some- 
times incomplete. It is a pity Robert Ashton’s book 
on The Crown and The Money Market 1603-40 was 
not available to Mrs. Pearl. But she shows, mainly 
from familiar sources, the growing strength of the 
City radicals, their réle in building the Parliamentary 
side, and the pressures that replaced them by men 
whose “ political independency was of a conservative 
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merchandising. Just published 48]6 net 
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character.” It is all a needed corrective to the notion 
of a war of the gentry. Of course, this is only Act I of 
the drama whose climax came in 1647; and some- 
thing very like it was being played in provincial 
towns, too. We must hope that Mrs. Pear!’s initiative 
= lead to further works as perceptive and as read- 
able. 


D. H. PENNINGTON. 


SIENA 


SIENA: THE CITY OF THE VIRGIN. By Titus Burckhardt, 
translated by Margaret McDonough Brown, 
126 pp., 28 colour plates: 45 black and white, 
(Oxford University Press. 50s.) 

In 1889, Kuskin broke off his last, and from a 
literary point of view probably his most successful, 
book with a rapturous tribute to the beauty of the 

fireflies around Siena. Since Ruskin’s day, it is a 

city that English visitors have always especially 

loved, not only because it is splendidly situated and 
contains one of the most beautiful of European public 
squares, but because it preserves more of its original 
character than any other Italian metropolis of the 
same size. Dr. Burckhardt’s volume is an historical 
survey, illustrated pleasantly, though not over- 
generously, with pictures of Siena itself, the lovely 
surrounding landscape and associated works of art. 

It is at its weakest in the last category. There are no 

photographs, for example, of the famous frescoes by 

Pinturicchio in the cathedral library, depicting scenes 

from the life of the great humanist and Pope Aeneas 

Sylvius Piccolomini, who nicknamed Siena “‘ Civitas 

Veneris’; and we get no impression of the series of 

huge private palaces that still line its tortuous cobbled 

streets, with their massive Renaissance iron work and 
cyclopean fagades. On the historical side, however, 

Dr. Burckhardt’s monograph is full of interesting 

detail. Though the Sienese were gay and worldly, 

and bestowed the name of “‘ The Joyous Fountain” 
on Jacopo della Quercia’s masterpiece opposite their 
town hall, they were also a brave and bellicose com- 
munity, who, in an age of incessant civil war, long 
preserved their independence. They did not finally 
lose it until 1555, when, after a terrible siege, during 
which the populace was reduced from forty to eight 
thousand, they at last agreed to put themselves under 
the protection and sovereignty of the Emperor 

Charles V; and even then they rose to the occasion 

with a fine display of gaiety and courage. Siena is 

part of a projected series, describing and illustrating 
important historical sites. It deserves to succeed; 
but we hope that in future volumes, the publishers 
will provide an index. 

PA, 


NOTES ON FURTHER READING 


THE BAROQUE AGE OF HAWKSMOOR, by Tudor 
Edwards. There is no full-length biography of 
Hawksmoor, though pertinent material is extensive. 
Some account of him and of his background and age 
will be found in the following: Martin S. Briggs: 
Baroque Architecture (1913); H. S. Goodhart- 
Rendel: Nicholas Hawksmoor (Masters of Archi- 
tecture Series) (1924); H. A. Tipping: English 
Homes, vol. 2, The Works of Sir John Vanbrugh and 
his School (1928); Lawrence Whistler: Sir John 
Vanbrugh (1938); Ralph Dutton: The Age of Wren 
(1951); David Green: Blenheim Palace (1951). 
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ELEANOR DE MONTFORT’S HOUSEHOLD ROLLS, by 
Margaret Wade Labarge. R. J. Mitchell and M. D. R. 
Leys: A History of the English People, Bk. 1 (London, 
1950); E. Faral: La Vie Quotidienne au temps de St. 
Louis (Paris, 1938); E. Power: The Goodman of Paris 
(London, 1928); N. Denholm-Young: Seignorial 
Administration in England (Oxford, 1937); Joan M. 
Fawcett: “The Household Roll of Eleanor de 
Montfort,” a short.article in History Today, Novem- 
ber I95I. 


THE WEDDING OF PRINCESS CHARLOTTE, by Joanna 
Richardson. A. Aspinall (ed.): Letters of the Princess 
Charlotte (Home & Van Thal, 1949); Carlo Bronne 
(ed.): Lettres de Léopold ler (Brussels, Descart, 1943); 
Camille Buffin: La Feunesse de Lépold ler (Brussels, 
Lamertin, 1914); Lady Charlotte Campbell: Diary 
Illustrative of the Times of George IV (Colburn, 
1838-9); E. C. Corti: Léopold ler, Oracle politique de 
lEurope (Brussels, Dewit., 1927); Rachel Jones: 
The Princess Charlotte of Wales (Quaritch, 1885); 
Joanna Richardson: The Disastrous Marriage, A 
Study of George IV and Caroline of Brunswick (Cape, 
1960); Lady Rose Weigall: A Brief Memoir of the 
Princess Charlotte of Wales (Murray, 1874). 


BAKUNIN: THE DESTRUCTIVE URGE, by George 
Woodcock. The standard English biography of 
Bakunin remains E. H. Carr’s Michael Bakunin 
(London, 1937); a much fuller, though also much 
duller, account of his life is a duplicated work by 
Max Nettlau of which there are copies in the British 
Museum and some other public libraries. A good 
French biography is Bakounine by H.-E. Kaminski 
(Paris, 1938), and among more specialized works the 
most interesting are probably The Doctrine of 
Anarchism of Michael A. Bakunin by Eugene Pyziur 
(Milwaukee, 1955), and Bakounine et le panslavisme 
révolutionnaire by Benoit P. Hepner (Paris, 1960). 
There is no complete edition of Bakunin’s works in 
English; the nearest is a selection compiled by G. P. 
Maximov and entitled The Political Philosophy of 
Michael A. Bakunin (Glencoe, Illinois, 1953). In 
French, however, there is a seven-volume edition, 
Oeuvres de M. Bakounine (Paris, 1896-1914). Of 
considerable interest also is Dragomirov’s 
Correspondence de Bakounine: lettres & Herzen et a 
Ogareff (1860-1874) (Paris, 1896). 


NOTES ON CONTRIBUTORS 


MAURICE BOND, 0O.B.E., F.S.A., Clerk of the Records, 
House of Lords, Hon. Custodian of the Muniments, 
St. George’s Chapel. Editor of The Manuscripts of 
the House of Lords 1710-1714, and (with S. L. Ollard 
and G. Crosse) of the Dictionary of English Church 
History, 3rd ed. Author of The Inventories of St. 
George’s Chapel. 


TUDOR EDWARDS. Former Investigating Officer, 
Historic Buildings Dept., Ministry of Town and 
Country Planning. Author of The Face of Wales 
(1950), Belgium & Luxembourg (1951), Worlds Apart 
(1958), and other books. 


J. GARSTON. The pseudonym of a writer who has 
served with an army of occupation after the Second 
World War. 


MARGARET WADE LABARGE. Born in New York City; 
B.A., Radcliffe College ; B.Litt., Oxford. Lives in 
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CONTENTS in the August issue will include: 
LOUIS XI: THE LEGEND AND THE MAN 
by Paul Murray Kendall 
THE WORLD OF GENJI: TENTH- 
CENTURY JAPAN 
by Ivan Morris 
THE =” - “wees MARRIAGE, 
1661 
by C. R. Boxer 
JEB STUART: CAVALIER OF THE CON- 
FEDERACY 
by James Lunt 
THE BOOK OF JOB IN THE HISTORY OF 
RELIGIONS 
by S. G. F. Brandon 
LOUIS XVI AT BAY: JUNE 20th, 1792 
by M. F. Sydenham 
And other Articles, Reviews, Correspondence 
and Notes on Further Reading 

















MONASH UNIVERSITY 
Victoria, Australia 
New Academic Positions 
Monash University, which began teaching in 
March 1961 with 350 students in the Faculties 
of Arts, Economics and Politics, Science, 
Engineering, and Medicine, invites appli- 
cations for appointment to the following 
newly-established positions: 
Lectureships & Senior Lectureships in 
History 

The University Council hopes to make two 
appointments in the field of British and 
European History (1300-1600, 1600-1815) but 
in addition to these applicants with other 
specialties will also be considered. The 
successful applicants will be encouraged to 
pursue their individual research interests and 
financial provision will be made for the 
filming of documents. 
Salary scales: Senior Lecturers: £A2,480- 

2,950 

Lecturers: £A1,660-2,360 
Full information on application procedure, 
conditions of appointment, superannuation, 
travel and removal allowances, study leave and 
housing is available from the Secretary of the 
Association of Universities of the British 
Commonwealth, 36 Gordon Square, London, 
W.C.1, or from the Registrar of the University, 
P.O. Box 92, Clayton, Victoria, Australia. 
Closing date: Applications close with the 

Registrar of the University on 

31st July, 1961. 
F. H. JOHNSON, Registrar 











Ottawa and has taught history at Ottawa and Carleton 
Universities. The biography, Simon de Montfort, 
from which her contribution is extracted, will be 
published by Eyre and Spottiswoode in the Spring 
of 1962. 


JOANNA RICHARDSON, M.A., F.R.S.L., read Modern 
Languages at Oxford. She is the author of Fanny 
Brawne (Thames & Hudson, 1952); Rachel (Rein- 
hardt, 1956); Theophile Gautier; His Life and Times 
(Reinhardt, 1958); Sarah Bernhardt (Reinhardt, 
1959); The Disastrous Marriage (Cape, 1960); Edward 
FitzGerald (Longmans, 1960). Her article is extracted 
from My Dearest Uncle, a biography of King 
Leopold I, to be published by Cape on August 28th. 


SIR JOHN WHEELER-BENNETT, K.C.V.O., C.M.G., O.B.E., 
D.C.L.(Oxon.), F.R.S.L., Historical Adviser, Royal 
Archives. Author of Hindenburg, The Wooden Titan 
(1936); Brest Litovsk, the Forgotten Peace (1938); 
Munich, Prologue to Tragedy (1948); Nemesis of 
Power, the German Army in Politics, 1918-1945 
(1953), George VI, his Life and Reign (1958). Has just 
completed the life of Sir John Anderson, Viscount 
Waverley, to be published by Macmillans next year. 


GEORGE woopcock. Born in Winnipeg. Assistant 
Professor of English, University of British Columbia; 
editor of the University’s new quarterly, Canadian 
Literature. Author of biographies of Godwin, Aphra 
Behn, Kropotkin and Proudhon. Recent books 
include: To the City of the Dead (1957); Incas and 
other Men (1959). 
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YORK ARCHITECTURAL SUMMER 
SCHOO 


British Castles August 12th-19th 
Roman Archaeology in Yorkshire August 19th-26th 
Railway and Canal Buildings August r9th-26th 
Fully residential in new building. Individual bed- 
sitting rooms. Lectures, discussions and tours. 
Prospectuses available from The Institute of Ad- 
vanced Architectural Studies, Micklegate, York. 


For Sale. History Today, 1952-59. Unbound, good 
condition. Offers to: Box 918 


Ancestry traced. Business and family histories 
compiled. Brooks & Simpson, Genealogists, 23 
Philpot Lane, London, E.C.3. 


74% Interest tax not deducted. Open a Deposit 
Account with a progressive PROPERTY GROUP. 
Free brochure on request. Finance & Mortgage 
Group Ltd., 86 Queensway, London, W.2. 


Shirts to Measure from 30s. Wide choice of 
patterns including Sea Islands from A. Garstang 
Ltd., Corporation Street, Blackburn. 

















“HISTORY TODAY ”’ 
is available price 3s. monthly from newsagents 
and booksellers, or by annual subscription 
£2. 2s. including postage (U.S.A. and Canada 
$7.00for 1 year; $13.00for2 years; $18.00 for 3 years) 
From the Publishers, History Today, 
Bracken House, 10 Cannon St., London, E.C.4 























For Sale. History Today, 1951-1960 complete, 
unbound, as new. Offers to R. Arrowsmith, 58 
Gresham Road, Bournemouth. 


CONNOISSEURS’ GUIDE 


Coins and Medals. Best prices paid, especially for 
collections and gold. Cat. of English Coins, 9s. 3d. 
Specimen, bulletin, 1s. B. A. Seaby Ltd., 65 Gt 
Portland Street, London, W.1. 
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